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ve REVIEWS 

fistory of Madagascar. Compiled chiefly from 
original documents, by the Rev. William Ellis. 
vols. 8vo. Fisher & Co. 


jy island extending nine hundred miles in 
jngth, through thirteen degrees of latitude, 
diefly within the tropic, and situated at the en- 
trance to the Indian seas, could not fail to attract 
much attention during the early days of Euro- 
adventure and discovery. We find Mada- 

ar accordingly characterized in the middle 

of the seventeenth century, by Mr. Richard 
Boothby, merchant of London, as “a land of 
Caan, flowing with milk and honey; a little 
yorld of itself, adjoining to no other land within 
the compass of many leagues or miles; or the 
chief paradise this day upon earth.” Notwith- 
sanding this and many similar encomiums, that 
ise upon earth, Madagascar, never became 

the object of a popular rage for conquest and 
clonization. Like the opposite continent of 
Africa, which European nations made but feeble 
attempts to penetrate, it escaped the devastating 
auiosity of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, because it lay apart from those regions 
towards which the tide of enthusiasm then 
bwried with uncontrollable violence, namely, 
the East Indies and the New World. Mercan- 
tile cupidity, and political considerations, often 
wged its importance; but such calculations, 
however sanguine or earnest, never operated 
sificiently on the adventurous crowd, to impel 
them to the shores of Madagascar, there to sup- 
ply the — of human life, required for 
the first colonization of an intertropical country. 
The French made some attempts in the course 
of the seventeenth century to fix themselves in 
Madagascar ; but the chief and only permanent 
fit of their repeated efforts was the account of 
the island written by Flacourt, who was gover- 
nor of the colony at Fort Dauphin. A little more 
than a century later, the French ministry employ- 
td the celebrated Count Benyowsky to establish 
acolony in Madagascar; but he found himself 
thwarted in every respect by the colonial autho- 
tities in Mauritius and Bourbon, to whom he 
was instructed to look for assistance ; and being 
neglected by the government at home, he was 
length obliged to return to France, to vindi- 
cate his conduct and demand support. Amidst 
ill the difficulties with which he had to struggle 
at Fort Dauphin, he had succeeded completely 
in securing the attachment not only of his com- 
panions, but that also of the natives, who elect- 
td him king, and with credulous devotion be- 
lieved him to be the descendant of ove of the 
most famous of their ancient sovereigns. Ben- 
yowsky, at the court of France, answered satis- 
factorily all accusations brought against him, 
ad obtained from the French ministry a 
formal acknowledgment of his innocence, but 
no assistance : he endeavoured in vain, in Eng- 
land as well as France, to find means to esta- 
blish a colony in Madagascar, and at last betook 
himself to America, whence he freighted a small 
vessel for Antongil. On his arrival there he 
was enthusiastically welcoomed by both settlers 
ind natives; but a party of soldiers sent from 
Mauritius by his opponents, attacked his fort 
toon afterwards, and he fell at the first onset. 
With Benyowsky perished the fairest opportunity 
the henek seem to have ever had of obtaining 
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a firm footing in Madagascar. Their repeated 
unsuccessful endeavours to effect that object 
have left them nothing but vain pretensions to 
the sovereignty of large tracts on the eastern 
coast of the island, and the hostility of the 
natives. 


In the early half of the last century, the har- 
bours of Madagascar gave shelter to numerous 
companies of pirates, chiefly English, who, among 
other exploits, after plundering repeatedly during 
fifteen years, at length totally destroyed the 
Dutch settlement at Delagoa Bay. But until 
the French colonies of Mauritius and Bourbon 
were ceded to the British in 1810, our nation 
took but little interest in the affairs of Mada- 
gascar. The period which has elapsed subse- 
quent to that event is the highest and most im- 
portant probably in the whole history of the 
island. It is that which has chiefly filled the 
volumes of Mr. Ellis, and now deserves our 
attention. But before we proceed to the narra- 
tive of recent events, we shall take a brief glance 
at the indigenous population of the island, and 
endeavour to explain its probable origin. 

Madagascar is supposed to contain about four 
millions and a half of inhabitants, divided into five 
or six and twenty nations, which, till recent times, 
were in general independent of one another. All 
these nations speak, at the present day, as the 
missionaries inform us, one and the same lan- 
guage, with only such differences of dialect as 
must necessarily arise’: among a numerous and 
unlettered people. It must not, however, be in- 
ferred from this circumstance, that they are all 
of the same race. The language of the predo- 
minant and most active tribes may have extin- 
guished those originally spoken by the more inert 
and uncultivated ; but the strongly marked phy- 
sical differences existing among the Madagasy, 
forbid us to ascribe their unity of speech to their 
descent from a common origin. Some of them 
are of a light brown complexion, with long 
straight hair, and regular features; others have 
the woolly locks, dingy complexion, and coarse 
features of the African negro; and others again, 
a mixed progeny perhaps, fill up the interval 
between those, with crisped but not woolly hair, 
and with every tint and form intermediate be- 
tween the African negro and the Hindu. 

Now, a very brief study of the Madagasy lan- 
guage is sufficient to disclose perfectly one re- 
markable circumstance, which is, that it is akin 
to the language of the Malays; itis, in fact, a form 
of the widely diffused tongue commonly called 
the Polynesian language, which extends, with 
some variations, throughout the Pacific Ocean, 
from New Zealand to the Sandwich Islands; 
and which, though it probably originated with 
the Malay race, and in the Indian Archipelago, 
cannot yet be said to be descended from the Ma- 
layan, inasmuch as this language, owing to the 
commercial habits of the Malays, and their active 
intercourse with surrounding nations, has under- 
gone numerous modifications, which render it a 
broken modernized language in comparison with 
the other off-shoots of the same original tongue, 
still preserved in Madagascar and the islands of 
the South Sea. 

Thus the language of Madagascar makes us 
acquainted with a fact respecting which its his- 
tory is silent, namely, that it was colonized by a 
people of Malay race. The date of this coloni- 
zation it is impossible to fix, but we are inclined 





to suspect that it is very ancient, and is darkly 
adumbrated in the cosmography of Eratosthenes, 
who supposed that Southern Asia was united to 
Africa; and perhaps, also,—though we cannot 
afford room to discuss our conjectures,—that the 
occasional intercourse between the Indian islands 
and Madagascar subsisted till the discovery of 
the route to India by the Portuguese, an event 
which unquestionably checked the maritime en- 
terprise of the natives of the East to a much 
greater extent than is commonly suspected. The 
Madagasy retain a tradition that their ancestors 
came to the island in canoes from the north, a 
few ages ago. But such a tradition, even if it 
referred most unequivocally to a recent date, 
would be conclusive only with respect to the last 
colonization, and not to the first, which we are 
still at liberty to assign to a very ancient period, 
The profound veneration with which the Mada- 
gasy in general regard the tombs or burial places 
of the Vazimbas, clearly denotes that these were 
the aboriginal possessors of the soil; and however 
little they were themselves spared by the invad- 
ing tribes, their simple monuments have always 
commanded the respect invariably felt towards 
superior antiquity. A remnant of the Vazimbas 
still exists, about midway on the western coast 
of the island, in the country of the Sacalavas: 
they are woolly-headed negroes, and, we may 
add, that their name appears to us strongly to 
favour the conjecture that they came originally 
from the opposite coasts of the African conti- 
nent. We do not find in the volumes of Mr. 
Ellis any intimation that the Vazimbas still pre- 
serve a peculiar language, nor, indeed, any allu- 
sion to the important fact that we have positive 
evidence of their retaining it a few ages back. 
The testimony of the missionaries, considered in 
all its circumstances, does not appear to us con- 
clusive as to the non-existence of a second lan- 
guage in Madagascar; it only proves that one 
language is understood in all parts of the island. 
But a hundred and twenty years ago, Robert 
Drury, who had lived fifteen years in Madagas- 
car, after observing that the natives in general 
speak one language, with only differences of dia- 
lect, incidentally remarks of the Vazimbas, or, 
as he writes the name, Virzimbers, “ Here we 
came to a town inhabited by a people of a differ- 
ent species as it were from the rest of mankind, 
and of a language peculiar to themselves, though 
they can speak the general language if they 
please.” We are disposed to entertain the belief 
that the Vazimbas, who still occupy the tract of 
country in which Drury found them, still pre- 
serve their language also; and having at all 
events irrefragable proof that two distinct races 
exist in the island, we shall thus briefly recapitu- 
late our historical conjectures. Madagascar was 
originally peopled from the African coutinent; 
but it was visited at an early period by people 
of the Malayan race, who gradually acquired the 
upper hand. The intercourse of Europeans with 
the island since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, has, by increasing the demand for 
slaves, greatly accelerated the diminution or ex- 
tinction of the aboriginal and weaker tribes. 


The Hovas, who possess the elevated interior 
of the island, or the country called Ankova, ap- 
pear to retain in the greatest purity the language 
and the physical characteristics which were de- 
rived from the East. They are described by 
the Missionaries in the following words :— 
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“In person, the Hovas are generally below the 
middle stature. Their complexion is a light olive, 
frequently fairer than that of the inhabitants of the 


southern parts of Europe ; their features rather flat | 
than prominent; their lips occasionally thick and | 
projecting, but often thin, and the lower gently pro- | 


jecting, as in the Caucasian race: their hair is black, 
but soft, fine, and straight, or curling; their eyes are 
hazel, their figure erect; and though inferior in size 
to some of the other tribes, they are well proportion- 
ed. Their limbs are small, but finely-formed ; and 
their gait and movements are agile, free, and graceful. 
Though distinguished by their promptitude and acti- 
vity, their strength is inferior to that of other tribes ; 
and they are far more susceptible of fatigue from 
travelling or labour.” 

To this shall be added the description of the 
Sacalavas, the bold tribe, well exercised in pira- 
cy, who occupy the western coast of the island, 
and in whom may be suspected a considerable 
admixture of Arab blood :— 

“ Next to the Hovas are the Sakalavas. More 
numerous, especially when regarded as comprehend- 
ing the Bezanozano and the Antsianaka, than their 
successful rivals, and occupying more extensive terri- 
tories, this nation was, during the last century, the 
most powerful in Madagascar, having reduced the 
Hovas to subjection, and exacted from them a formal 
acknowledgment of their dependence. Tribute was 
annually sent from Ankova to the king of Menabé, 
the ruler of the South Sakalavas, until Radama in- 
vaded their territories with an army of 100,000 men, 
and induced their chieftain to form with him a treaty 
of peace. The Sakalavas are a brave and generous 
people; physically considered, they are the finest 
race in Madagascar. In person they are tall and 
robust, but not corpulent ; their limbs are well form- 
ed, muscular, and strong. On them a torrid sun has 
burnt its deepest hue, their complexion being darker 
than that of any others in the island. Their features 
are regular, and occasionally prominent ; their coun- 
tenance open and prepossessing ; their eyes dark, and 
their glance keen and piercing ; their hair black and 
shining, often long, though the crisped or curly hair 
occurs more frequently among them than the inha- 
bitants of other provinces. Their aspect is bold and 
imposing, their step firm though quick, and their ad- 
dress onl movements often graceful, and always un- 
embarrassed.” 

These two nations, the Hovas and the Saca- 
lavas, have alone played a conspicuous part in the 
recent history of Madagascar. But the extra- 
ordinary progress towards civilization, and the 
grand political revolutions to which we shall now 
solicit our readers’ attention, redound solely to 
the honour of the Hovas. 

In the year 1816 a number of weighty con- 
siderations induced the governor of Mauritius, 
Sir Robert Farquhar, to direct his views to the 
political state of Madagascar. He had at heart 
two great objects, namely, the suppression of 
the piracy of the Sacalavas, and the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. He learnt that the most 
powerful chief in the island was Radama, king 
of the Hovas, with whom he at once resolved to 
open a correspondence. Captain Le Sage was 
despatched accordingly on a mission to Antana- 
narivo (literally, the thousand towns) the capital 
of Ankova; but as he chose the wrong season for 
his journey, he had to encounter unspeakable 
difficulties owing to want of roads and the heavy 
rains. He was cheered, however, on his fatiguing 
journey, by the many assurances he received of 
afriendly reception by Radama. Provisions were 
furnished to him gratuitously by the king's orders. 
As he approached the capital, several of the chief 
families came forward to meet him, elegantly 
attired, bearing on their heads dishes of rice, 
fruits, &c., which they set before the stranger, 
and danced round him while he was partaking 
of their hospitality. When he approached the 
hill on which the capital is seated, he was met by 
a company of men bearing a kind of chair for 
his use; and;elevated on this, he entered Antana- 
narivo, surrounded by a great multitude, who de- 


| monstrated their joy by shouting, dancing, and 
| by firing musketry :— 

“On entering the palace, Radama was seen seated 
on a kind of throne, surrounded by about twenty of 
his ministers and soldiers; the spacious room being 
lined with muskets and wall pieces, all of English 
manufacture. Having shaken hands with the party, 
who were all seated on mats on the floor, Le Sage 
placed himself upon a kind of stool covered with 
white linen, when Radama addressed his ministers 
and people to the same effect as his minister had 
done betore, asking them if they consented that Le 
Sage should be their king; to which they all an- 
swered in the affirmative. He then told his guest 
that Madagascar was his, and his own country Mau- 
ritius. After some complimentary conversation, Le 
Sage then presented his credentials, which were read 
by one of the princes, when the king again assured his 
guest of the great pleasure his arrival afforded him.” 

Radama was at this time four and twenty 
years of age, with rather a boyish appearance. 
His address was agreeable, and his manners ex- 
tremely polished. He could write his own lan- 
guage in the Arabic character, and was learning 
to write French in Roman letters. He evinced, 
in short, sufficient ability, and unbounded kind- 
ness of disposition, though in the business of 
government he was extremely jealous and des- 
potic. Captain Le Sage having concluded a 
treaty with the King, in the beginning of 1817, 
returned to Mauritius, leaving behind him in 
Antananarivo, a private soldier named Brady, to 
train the King’s troops. Mr. Brady, whose name 
perhaps we shall not have frequent occasion to 
mention, subsequently rose, with the fortune of 
Radama, to the rank of general. ‘T'wo youths, 
younger brothers of Radama, were at the same 
time sent by the latter to be educated in Mau- 
ritius, where they were placed under the care of 
Sergeant Hastie, a man of respectable character, 
family, and acquirements, whom a love of ad- 
venture had driven in early age to enlist, and 
whose good luck it was to be placed in a situa- 
tion which enabled him to gratify his ruling 
passion in a manner highly conducive to the in- 
terests of humanity. 

In July, 1817, the young princes returned 
from Mauritius to Madagascar, attended by Mr, 
Hastie as their preceptor. He was also instruct- 
ed, in the capacity of assistant to the British 
agent in Madagascar, to negotiate the abolition 
of the slave trade, and was the bearer of a va- 
riety of presents, among which were some horses 
for the king. He was cordially welcomed by 
the king, who seems to have at once conceived 
for him an attachment which subsequently never 
waned nor wavered. The horses also were pam- 
pered to a degree which had almost proved fatal 
to them ;—indeed, one of them died; and the 
others were for some time unfit for use. When 
they recovered, Radama commenced practising 
equestrian exercises, which he found so agree- 
able in themselves, and so flattering to his pride, 
that he danced and screamed in transports of 
joy. Notwithstanding the patience as well as 
vigour which he manifested in the administration 
of his office, he now and then exhibited the un- 
controlled, volatile emotions of a barbarian. Mr. 
Ellis relates that— 

“ Amongst the presents sent to Radama by the 
governor of Mauritius, one of those which afforded 
him the most pleasure wasa clock. It was at first a 
little deranged, and he could not conceal his chagrin 
on hearing it strike while the minute-hand was at the 
half-hour. While he was absent from the house, 
Mr. Hastie fortunately discovered the cause of the 
clock’s going wrong, and rectified it; and when the 
king returned, his joy was unbounded. The clock 
was placed upon a block, at the distance of four feet 
from a fire large enough to roast a bullock. The 
monarch sat on the ground beside it for a whole 
hour, and, forgetful of his regal dignity, danced when 
it struck.” 





But more serious infirmities were his firm 





adherence to the superstitious usages which 
vitiated the proceedings of justice, and the royal 
inflexibility with which he always resisted the 
proposal to waive the exercise of the highest 
power. An instance of his superstitious, judicial 
cruelty, we shall relate in our author's words:— 

“ One of the king's sisters had been ill for several 
days, and on the 24th of August became slightly de. 
lirious. Her female attendants, four in number, 





were subjected to the following processes, in order to 
ascertain whether they had been accessory to her 
sickness. For one day they were confined in separate 
huts, without being allowed any food, and on the fol. 
lowing morning they were brought out, each to have 
administered to them three bits of the raw skin of g 
black fowl; after which, they were obliged to drink 
warm rice water until they began to vomit. If each 
vomited the three pieces of skin, and did not jn 
straining fall with her head to the south, she was to 
be considered innocent. The pieces of skin were 
swallowed whole, and unfortunately only one of the 
four was able to prove her innocence, 

“The customary fate of those considered to be 
guilty, is instant death. In this instance it was de 
layed nearly an hour, as one of the unhappy creatures 
was a great favourite with the king’s mother, who, 
while Mr. Hastie was with Radama, went to her son 
to beg her life. He refused to grant this favour, and 
desired his mother to withdraw. The supposed cri- 
minals were then taken to a rock on the south 
side of the capital, and, having their fingers, toes, 
arms, legs, noses, and ears cut off, were precipitated 
from the rock, the children from the surrounding 
crowd amusing themselves for_nearly an hour after 
with throwing stones upon their mangled bodies, The 
two young princes were seen thus employed: and 
such was the general indifference to the fate of the 
sufferers, that Mr. Hastie, who did not approach 
nearer than forty yards to the rock, could not see one 
anxious countenance in the whole crowd, who throng. 
ed to witness the scene. The women were all young, 
and the favourite handsome. As a part of this sye 
tem of injustice, the survivor was handsomely re 
warded.” 

Mr, Hastie observed that his pupils, whose 
quick perceptions had enabled them in Mauritius 
to reflect back, in some degree, the appearance 
of the surrounding civilization, were still savage 
in heart, and daily relapsed more and more into 
their original barbarity. It is probable, there- 
fore, that disgusted with his charge, he endea- 
voured more urgently to bring to a conclusion 
his negotiations respecting the slave trade. This 
was a difficult subject to approach, and he was 
often assured by Radama, that however he, as 
king, might resign his own interest in the slave 
trade, he could never induce his people to ac- 
quiesce in its abolition. This admission gave Mr. 
Hastie an opportunity of playing on Radama's 
despotic temper. He reproached the king with 
allowing himself to be ruled by his subjects, and 
at last roused the royal will to such a degree, 
that Radama declared “ that he was English, 
would be English, and would make his subjects 
obey him.” The Kabaries, or public councils, 
which were at first determinately opposed to any 
interference with the slave trade, began at length 
to yield to the inclination of the king, who inti- 
mated that if the English would furnish the island 
with the supply of arms and ammunition, which 
was annually obtained from the French by the 
slave trade, the trade itself might be discon 
tinued, : 

This preliminary being settled, Mr. Hastie 
proceeded to leave Madagascar, but on his arrival 
at the east coast of the island, he found there 
letters from the governor of Mauritius to Rads- 
ma; and the indefatigable man, in his zeal to 
acquit himself fully of his trust by interpreting 
those letters to the king, immediately retraced 
his steps to Antananarivo, and notwithstandi 
the difficult nature of the country, he comple 
in ten days, on foot, a journey, the length of 
which he estimated, certainly with a consid 
though natural exaggeration, at two 
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gd fifty miles. The Kabaries were then re-| 


yewed ; the perseverance of Hastie, and the en- 
views of Radama, daily gained ground, 
{ill at last the total abclition of the foreign slave 
trade was resolved on. Four envoys were ap- 
inted by Radama to accompany Mr. Hastie to 
the coast, there to arrange with the British agent 
subordinate stipulations, and on the 23rd 
Oct. 1817 the treaty was ratified, by which the 
English engaged to pay Radama annually two 
thousand dollars, one hundred muskets, four 
hundred suits of military clothing, besides am- 
munition, two horses, and a few other articles ; 
ghile he, on the other hand, engaged to prohibit, 
snd, as far as possible, to prevent the exportation 
ofslaves from the island. 

Radama was quite exempt from that incon- 
gancy which generally characterizes imperfect 
ivilization. He always adhered firmly to his 
engagements, and, in the present instance, 

no pains to carry into effect the inten- 
tions of the treaty. He even put to death three 
of his relatives who expressed too openly their 
dissatisfaction with the measure. But, in the 
meantime, Sir Robert Farquhar sailed for Eng- 
land, and the management of affairs in Mau- 
fitius devolving on General Hall, the latter re- 
fused to abide by the treaty, and Radama was 
made acquainted with his refusal just at the time 
vhen the stipulated subsidy first became due. 
The King of Madagascar found, therefore, that 
ther sacrificing his revenue, endangering his 
ularity, and punishing capitally his own kin- 
ay in order to carry into effect the views of 
the British government, he was turned into 
mockery by his enlightened allies, who did not 
sruple to be guilty of a gross breach of faith. 
His mortification was profound; nevertheless, 
when after the lapse of three years (Sir Robert 
Farquhar having resumed the government of 
Mauritius), Mr. Hastie, accompanied by some 
nissionaries, who for the first time entered the 
capital of Madagascar, again visited Antanana- 
tivo, he found the cordial friendship of Radama 
mabated; and this generous prince was also 
candid and discerning enough, to arrive at acom- 
prehension of the jarring interests which had frus- 
tated his liberal policy. He again consented to 
eter into a treaty for the purpose of suppressing 
the slave trade ; he again strove hard and success- 
filly to overcome the reluctance of his people, 
ind, finally, in October, 1820, heratified the treaty 
innearly the same terms as had been agreed on 
three years before. He added, however, one 
condition more, which was, that his people should 
le instructed ; instruction alone, he observed, 
tuld improve their circumstances, and he sti- 
plated accordingly that artisans should be sent 
him, and that some Madagasy youths should 
betaken to England to be educated. 

This treaty was certainly a bold and fortunate 
tep towards the improvement of mankind, and 
vas alike creditable to the nation and individual 
fom whom it emanated. Let us now briefly re- 
view the revolutions effected in Madagascar, and 
the events of Radama’s reign, from the time of 
his first friendly connexion with England. Brady, 
the soldier to whom we have before alluded, 
usisted by some sepoys of our Indian army, 
tained the Madagasy troops, and Radama soon 
aw himself at the head of an army of thirteen 
thousand men, organized and accoutred after 
the model of the Anglo-Indian army. We have 
hen informed, that this army of regular troops 
lad increased in 1830 to thirty thousand men, 
wd made avery good appearance. The regi- 
mental musicians had been taught in Mauritius, 
md were as good as those of Europe. Our in- 

ant saw, at a review of the regular troops, 

son of Sergeant Hastie, a youth of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, riding with the staff, in the 
wiform of a field-marshal, 


YIM 





Radama, bound to suppress the slave trade, 
and also supplied, under the stipulations of the 
treaty, with ammunition and military accoutre- 
ments, needed no further incentive to make him- 
self master of the whole island. His troops 
descended to the coast in all directions, and 
everywhere received the submission of the petty 
chiefs. 

Nor was Radama less solicitous about the 
improvement of his people in the arts of peace. 
The Indian sepoys taught them improved methods 
of laying out their rice grounds.- The artisans 
introduced by the missionaries, cut canals, erect- 
ed mills, taught the trades of the smith and car- 
penter. The printing-press, too, was set to work, 
and scriptural lessons were disseminated, in the 
Madagasy language. Radama, having procured 
from the skill of the European artificers a com- 
fortable dwelling, set his people to work to make 
a good carriage-road from his capital ; but of this 
he lived to see only a couple of miles completed. 
Many of his people murmured at his innovations 
and disregard of their ancient customs, but the 
great majority perceived the growing improve- 
ment of their circumstances, and acknowledged 
with admiration the genius of their king, who 
had so readily comprehended and adopted a new 
and beneficent order of things. Radama’s inno- 
vations, nevertheless, were not always effected 
by the mildest means. When he had his hair 
cropped after the European fashion, and com- 
manded his loving subjects to follow his example, 
and to sacrifice their ringlets, a large body of 
women seceded from the capital. They felt that 
their strength, like Samson’s, lay in their locks, 
and protested against the invasion of a usage 
which had been handed down to them by the 
wisdom of their ancestors, and which formed, as 
they humbly deemed, the chief ornament of their 
constitution. But Radama silenced them, by 
ordering the hair of the ringleaders to be cut in 
such a manner that it should never grow again ; 
and his commands were punctually obeyed, the 
heads of the unfortunate women being cut off 
with the hair. 

There is one article of this treaty, in reference 
to the piracy of the Sacalavas, which is deserving 
of particular attention. We copy it here from 
Radama’s proclamation :— 

“ T command all my subjects and dependents, and 
invite my allies, to abstain from any maritime pre- 
datory excursion whatever; and more particularly, 
neither to practise nor allow of any attack or attempt 
upon the friends of our ally, the British nation. 

“ Tt has been usual to make an annual attack upon 
the sultan of Johanna and the Comora islands. Our 
good friend, the governor of Mauritius, dissolved the 
meditated attack of last year; and we now join with 
him in forbidding any further enmity to the king or 
inhabitants of the Comora Archipelago, or other 
islands on the coast of Africa, or North Archipelago, 
under pain of our most severe displeasure, and of in- 
curring the punishment due to pirates of whatever 
nation or people they may be.” 

Now, it is not above three years since a Por- 
tuguese nobleman, ex-governor of Mozambique, 
who has been at the pains to recommend himself 
as a colonial minister, in case some revolution 
should place his party in power, by the publiea- 
tion of a volume, entitled, ‘A Statistical Memoir 
of Eastern Africa,’—an ignorant and conceited 
production, in which there are as many gross 
blunders as separate sentences,—it is, we say, 
not three years since an ex-governor of Mozam- 
bique—who was himself rescued by the timely 
aid of a British frigate from insurgents in his 
own fort—had the efirontery to state, “ that the 
British, jealous of the Portuguese, and abusing 
their influence with Radama, king of the Saca- 
lavas, instigated these pirates to harass the Por- 
tuguese possessions.” The British, indeed, jea- 
lous of the Portuguese! It would be just as 
reasonable to suppose that we ourselves are 





jealous of Senor Xavier Botelho, the ill-informed 
yet aspiring statesman above referred to. 

The rapid progress of civilization in Mada- 
gascar continued till the death of Radama, which 
took place on the 27th of July, 1828. His _ 
funeral was solemnized with a pomp suited to 
the remains of the greatest prince his country 
had ever produced. He was interred ina silver 
coffin, for the fabrication of which the native 
smiths melted down 14,000 dollars: large sums 
of money, with the most costly presents sent to 
him by the kings of France and England, were 
buried with him, and many thousand head of 
cattle were sacrificed on the occasion. 

The gloom which overspread the public mind 
in Madagascar on the death of this great man, 
settled particularly on the Europeans. They had 
enjoyed, in an especial manner, the favour of the 
deceased prince; and now that his strong hand 
was withdrawn, they had to expect the recoil of 
suppressed jealousy and adverse interests, Mr. 
Lyall, well known as the author of ‘ Travels in 
Russia,’ had been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Hastie (who had died in 1826) as British agent 
at Antananarivo, and had arrived there while 
Radama was lying on his death-bed. It is not 
improbable that his arrival at so unlucky a con- 
juncture may have raised a prejudice against him. 
But superstition lent her banners to all the bad 
passions which now broke forth. Mr. Lyall 
being a zealous naturalist, amused himself with 
collecting, among other things, serpents, thereby 
offending the idol who patronizes those reptiles, 
The people avenged this insult to their god, by 
discharging several bags, filled with serpents, 
within the enclosure of Mr. Lyall’s house. Ra- 
navalona, one of Radama’s queens, and his suce 
cessor on the throne, refused to receive a British 
agent; and Mr. Lyall, after enduring much in- 
dignity, yithdrew to Mauritius, where’ he died 
soon after. 

The policy of the queen’s government was suf- 
ficiently announced, by an order for a general 
purification of the kingdom, in consequence of 
which many hundred persons were subjected to 
the ordeal of the Tanghinia—a vegetable poison, 
and many perished of those who could not afford 
to bribe the officiating priests. Yet the missio- 
naries experienced no ill-treatment, though they 
found themselves much thwarted in their efforts 
to improve the people. Their interest with the 
government appears to have declined very 
slowly, though it was frequently and frankly 
intimated to them, that it was their knowledge 
of the mechanic arts which the country stood in 
need of, and not their spiritual doctrines. They 
continued teaching, however, till, on the Ist of 
March 1835, nearly seven years after the death 
of Radama, an edict was issued, forbidding, 
under pain of death, the profession of Christianity 
by any of the natives: those who had been 
taught by the missionaries were commanded to 
burn their books, and resume the habits of their 
uninstructed countrymen. The missionaries, 
thus shut out from the field of their useful 
labours, soon after withdrew from the island, 
But it must be observed, that there does not 
seem to have been any want of personal civility 
towards them, nor were they all absolutely 
obliged to quit the capital. Their talents and 
moral character were viewed with respect, though 
their object and their influence were regarded 
with jealousy. Though Mr. Ellis attributes the 
queen's edict to the direct interposition of the 
powers of darkness, we doubt not that the more 
reasonable of the missionaries will ascribe it alto- 
gether to political considerations. The hostile 
attempts made by the French in 1830 on the 
eastern coast of Madagascar—the concurrent, 
though suppressed claims of the British to that 
coast—the rival negotiations of those powers, 
and some diplomatic intercourse with the Sultan 
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of Mascat, were all calculated to shake the con- 
fidence of the Madagasy in the ultimate designs 
of the British, and to nourish sentiments of hos- 
tility to foreign influence. 

‘The natives of Madagascar, at least those of 
the central kingdom of Ankovah, are by no 
means savages. ‘I'hey are depicted by the mis- 
sionaries as an intelligent, brave, open-hearted 
people ; free from the utter selfishness so gene- 
rally observable among barbarous nations ; cour- 
teous and obliging to one another, seldom pro- 
voked to violence; and, though deficient in 
industrious habits, yet capable of combining 
patient labour with great ingenuity. Their super- 
stitious attachment to sorcery (which was for- 
bidden by Radama), and to trials by ordeal, is 
the chief impediment in the way of their pro- 
gressive civilization. They are also charged, in 
the volumes of Mr. Ellis, with great licentiousness 
of manners; but this censure perhaps ought to 
be restricted to the manners of the capital. We 
cannot wholly close our ears against the opinion 
of Robert Drury, who, having been bred in the 
discreet neighbourhood of Eastcheap, and having 
lived fifteen years in Madagascar, declared that 
there was a larger proportion of modest women 
in that island than in Christian countries. 

We now leave the history of recent events in 
Madagascar, which has so long detained us, to 
give a moment's consideration to the labours of 
Mr. Ellis. ‘fhe journals of the missionaries, and 
of the government agents who have visited that 
island, have been placed in his hands, in order 
that he might compile two portly volumes. We 
confess, that his success appears to us to be no 
better than might have been expected from a 
mode of proceeding so extremely objectionable. 
First, the valuable journals of the missionaries, 
who resided some time in Madagascar, lose not 
a little of their authenticity by undergoing the 
process of elaboration at the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society. Why 
are not the intelligent and upright gentlemen in 
the service of that Society permitted to publish 
their own journals? Is there any good reason 
why their opinions or statements of fact should 
be passed through the strainers of official tact 
and circumspection? Secondly, the jumble of 
papers on which Mr. Ellis has, in this instance, 
tried his editorial skil!, has betrayed him into a 
most wearisome prolixity. Some anecdotes are 
told twice over—nay, the important mission of 
Capt. Le Sage is twice related, copied, no doubt, 
from two different documents; so that the inad- 
vertent reader may suppese—as the inadvertent 
writer has apparently done—that Capt. Le Sage 
made two journeys to the capital. Opinions in- 
consistent with one another are advanced in dif- 
ferent parts of the work, according as Mr. Ellis 
copied his originals, or gave a loose to his own 
speculations. 

Thirdly, as he was not himselfin Madagascar, 
he has ‘thrown the cloud of his local ignorance 
over the narrative which he has compiled. Some 
parts of the description of the island, we can at 
once recognize from their extreme clearness, to 
be extracts from the journal of Mr. Freeman ; 
other portions, descriptive of routes in less known 
and highly interesting directions, we know to 
have been drawn from the journals of Mr, Hastie 
by Mr. Ellis, and are hardly intelligible. He 
tells us that the longitude of Antananarivo was 
determined by Mr. Lyall to be 47° 57’ 48" E. of 
Greenwich; and adds, that the missionaries think 
that we ought to read 48° instead of 47°. Now, 
we beg leave to suggest that 46° would be much 
nearer the truth. In fact, the meridian of 
48° 57’ 48” exactly coincides with the sea-shore 
in the latitude of Antananarivo, about five 
leagues north of Andavorante, the place on the 
eastern coast from which the road leads inland 
to the capital, which certainly cannot be less 


than 120 miles from the sea. Mr. Hastie, as 
we have already observed, supposed it, by an 
exaggerated computation, which Mr. Ellis has 
copied, to be 250 miles from Andavorante. 
One cause of Mr. Ellis's mistake is, perhaps, 
that the meridians in his map are numbered 
erroneously, so that his written longitudes all 
err by a degree ; nor is this the only error in his 
map, which nowhere discovers local knowledge, 
or the care of one who sought to benefit his in- 
telligent readers. The river, which waters An- 
tananarivo, flows northward into the Betsiboka, 
which enters the sea at Bembitoka; but according 
to Mr. Ellis’s map, it runs to the south-west, and 
the river Betsiboka, which is, in reality, naviga- 
ble till within forty miles of the capital, is made 
to terminate.120 miles to the north of it. 

Fourthly, we can hardly suppose that the in- 
telligent gentlemen, who have done so much 
towards improving Madagascar, would set them- 
selves up as interpreters of Providence. There 
are not many now-a-days who pretend either to 
work miracles themselves, or to see them wrought 
by others; yet Mr. Ellis would have us believe 
that the native Christian soldiers in Madagascar, 
though purposely exposed in the post of danger, 
have always escaped unhurt, while the Pagans 
perished ; he means plainly to intimate that they 
were miraculously preserved in battle. And will 
Mr. Ellis inform us why Providence should de- 
scend to such antics? Why a Supreme Intelli- 
gence should thus play fast and loose? ‘The 
powers of darkness first scatters Christianity, and 
then, forsooth, miracles are wrought to save its 
remnant. Such expositions of the Divine Will 
appear to us no less presumptuous than unskilfal, 
and are, moreover, apt to betray the fervent 
speculator into gross misapprehensions in regard 
to facts. 





Music and Friends; or, Pleasant Recollections 
of a Dilettante. By William Gardiner. 2 vols. 
Longman. 


Tuovucn we could not concur in one half the 
fanciful theories put forth by Mr. Gardiner in 
his former work, the ‘ Music of Nature,’ still he 
awakened speculation even when he failed to 
convince the judgment; and we read on, beguiled 
by his enthusiasm, It was manifest that the 
writer was master of his subject, and we listened 
with attention and pleasures That the public 
will, with equal patience, “lend him their ears” 
on this occasion, we very much doubt. The 
book is essentially an autobiography. Now, in 
perfect good humour, we may observe, that Mr. 
Gardiner is not a man of such mark and likeli- 
hood as to excite any very great interest as to 
his “ whereabouts,” nor has the fame of his 
friends,” the philosophers and others of Lei- 
cester, extended sufficiently far beyond the goodly 
city to awaken much public attention—a large 
and liberal allowance would not carry it beyond 
the county: and “little of the great world” does 
he speak, or rather little to the purpose; for 
though we have an account of visits to Scotland, 
France, and even Germany, it is impossible to 
conceive anything more jejune than the record 
of his observations. ‘The book, however, is not 
a dull book ; and there are pages here and there 
which may be read with pleasure. As Mr. Gar- 
diner has resided all his life at Leicester, we 
were somewhat anxious to hear what he had to 
say of Robert Hall; and, presuming on the 
sympathy of the reader, we shall refer at once to 
this subject :-— 

“In dedicating ‘The Sacred Melodies’ to the 
Prince Regent, I was desirous of wording my address 
so as not only to express the honour conferred upon 
me, but to pay a due compliment to the Prince's 
taste and knowledge in music; and I waited upon 
my neighbour, the Rey. Robert Hall, to request his 
approval before I printed it. This was my first in- 








terview with that extraordi man, who 
Cambridge to reside in age county, a 
ceived me kindly, and talked much about Musig, of 
which he was passionately fond, but said he had no 
ear. This I could scarcely believe, as the melody. of 
his language I remarked was strikingly beautiful, 
* But, Sir,’ he replied, ‘I can’t sing a note.’ ‘Th 
you neither sing nor play, had you paid as much 
attention to musical sounds as you have done to the 
music of words, you would have been as refined. jg 
music as you are in language.’ * * , 

“I asked him, ‘Who, in his opinion, was the 
greatest writer that ever appeared?’ He replied, 
‘ Voltaire was the most powerful of any author hg 
had read.’ He afterwards named Bossuet. ; I asked 
him if Cicero was not very great. * Yes, Sir,’ here 
plied, ‘Cicero did not write for a paltry island; hg 
wrote for the whole earth.’ The next visit I paid 
him was to request his opinion upon the words I had 
selected for the oratorio of Judah. I had previously 
sent them to him ; he had read them with great at. 
tention, and made the following remarks: * Pray, 
Sir, where did you get this passage?’ ‘I think from 
Nahum, Sir.” * Ah! he wasa great prophet, Sir, and 
a great poet, Sir. Isaiah was greatly indebted to him? 
* * Indeed, Sir, I admire your words exceedingly, 
I perceive you have not taken anything from thenew 
Scripture.’ ‘ No, Sir, I could not find a sentence 
that would suit my purpose.’ ‘T believe it, Sir,I 
believe it: as a composition it is greatly inferior to 
the old, which is replete with the most sublime and 
beautiful passages ; if your music is at all equal t 
the words you have selected, your ' production will 
rink as one of the highest order.’ 

“Though Mr. Hall was great as: a writer, and 
powerful in conversation, yet as a preacher he twas 
inimitable. My townsman, Gerrard Andrews, Dean 
of Canterbury, was a fine orator. His, style, like, that 
of the Bishop of Llandaff, was bold and energetic, 
With a fine open pronunciation, and great good sense, 
he powerfully penetrated his hearers; but Mr. Hall 
impressed you with the idea that he was an inspired 
man. He began with hesitation, in a low and feeble 
tone. So great was the action of his mind in lessem 
ing the vital functions, that he could scarcely breathe, 
His voice * trembled beneath the images his‘ faney 
created, and would have poured forth a more ¢opious 
stream had it not been overawed by his imagination? 
As he proceeded his voice gained strength and fer 
ibility, his utterance became more rapid, and so neat 
was his delivery, that I have distinctly heard twenty 
and thirty syllables in a breath. ' When he had got 
fairly into his subject, and had launched himself, it 
was a display of human intellect which no words can 
describe. His hemming cough then left him, and by 
falling back a little in his pulpit, he acquired a ‘pen. 
dulum-like motion that seemed to steady him in his 
discourses. A person remarking to Mr. Hall that 
he reminded him of Mr. Robinson, of Cambridge,he 
replied, ‘Sir, Mr. Robinson had a musical voiee, 
and was master of all its intonations; he had wor 
derfui self-possession, and could say what he pleased, 
avhen he pleased, and. how he pleased; whileimy wice 
and manner were naturally bad, and far. frou: having 
selfcommand, I never entered the pulpit without 
omitting to say something that I wished) to, say, and 
saying something that I wished unsaid,. ., Besides,all 
this, I ought to have known that for me. to speak 
slow was ruin, ‘Why so?’ ‘I wonder, that, you 
a student of philosophy, should ask such a question. 
You know, Sir, that force or momentum is conjointly 
as the body and velocity ; therefore, as. my, voice? 
feeble, what is wanted in body must be made up, ia 
velocity, or there will not be, cannot, be, any im 
pression.” We have had all the short-hand writes 
from London. to take down his sermons, but the 
moment (it might be said) he had got under weigh 
they invariably laid down their pens in amazement 
and despair. Indeed, nothing but an active 
and close attention could keep up with him, go as to 
take in his ideas as he uttered them ; to write them 
down was impossible. His powers of amplificatim 
were unlimited ; he would run through eight or tat 
epithets in a, breath, each one enhancing the grat 
deur of the thought. When arrived at this state, 
was eyident he was dead to all external objects, and 
was revelling among the magnificent images of his 
fancy. “* * 


“When I called upon Mr, Hall I generally fowmt 
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h # book in one hand and a pipe in the other; 
gfoften in'such agony with the pain in his back, 
iat, to alleviate it, he would lay his whole length 

the floor; even in this position I have found 
ji smoking and reading. He told me that he had 
md more of Latin and Greek than of his own lan- 
ae 5 and, in a conversation he had with Mr. Green, 
hestid, * Do you know, Sir, for the last five or six 
geeks, I have read ftom five o’clock in the morning 
mti'seven or eight at night. I mean literally read- 
ing, Sir, all that time, without ever going out, except 
gow and then on an evening.’ Ile looked pale; I 
git, Sir, you will only injure your health by such 
jard'study.? ‘Oh, Sir,” he replied, ‘I find I am 
gliged to do 0; I have no pleasure in walking out, 
mit occupies my mind; besides, Sir, you know I 
ave Many reading men in my congregation, and I 
must keep the upper hand. I should not like any of 
my hearers to know more than myself. I have given 
wp fending modern publications, they are so verbose 
taf ean get few ideas from them; yet when I take 
meup I cannot lay it down till I have read it through, 
firs then I am vexed and dissatisfied at the waste of 
time; besides, I like to go to the originals, Sir, and 
irink at the fountain of knowledge.’ ” 

That a man is no prophet in his own town, is 
confirmed by an anecdote here told. At the 
fime when it was not uncommon for persons to 
godown from London by the mail to hear that 
extraordinary man, and return the next night, a 
gentleman residing at Leicester called on Mr. 
Gardiner to say, that on a late visit to Londen 
he had heard so much talk about Hall, that he 
wished to know who and what he was. 

The following will, just now, have its appli- 
tation, In answer to an accusation that he had 
tilogized Priestley, then a sort of bugaboo, with 
which the especially loyal frightened little chil- 
dren, or rather grown children, Robert Hall ob- 
serves— 

**Dr, Priestley, it is acknowledged, was a Soci- 
pian; but it was not under that character that he 
was eulogized. It was as the friend of liberty, the 
victim of intolerance, and the author of some of the 
most brilliant philosophical discoveries of modern 
times, for which he was celebrated throughout Eu- 
wpe, and his name enrolled as a mem)er of the most 
ilustrious institutions; so that my eulogy was but a 
feeble echo of the applause which resounded from 
every civilized portion of the globe. 
wddenly fallen back into the darkness and ignorance 
athe middle ages, during which the spell of a stupid 
wd. unfeeling uniformity, bound the nations in iron 
umber, that it is become a crime to praise a man 
fr talents which the whole world admire, and for 
yitues which his enemies confessed, merely because 
lis religions creed was erroneous? If anything could 
snk orthodoxy into contempt, it would be its associa- 
tion with such gothic barbarity of sentiment, such 
rptile meanness.” 

The following anecdote of Dr. Parr is still 
nore to the purpose :— 

“On the Sunday we went to Warwick. I heard 
tim (Dr. Rees), preach in the Unitarian Chapel, 
where he was honoured by the presence of Dr. Parr, 
who speaks thus of his sermons:—* I am sure that 
fo personal partialities have influenced my judgment, 
inmy estimation of the sermons which you gave to 
Mw.Parr. I hare preached more than half of them. 
They guide me and they animate me as a preacher ; 
they satisfy me as a critic.’ ” 

On one of his visits to London, Mr. Gardiner 
‘was requested to call and see a youth, one of the 
pupils at the Royal Academy of Music. 

. “So little do the Londoners know of their neigh- 
Yours, that I was misdirected to the music-rooms, 
atover-square, instead of the Academy. How- 
ever, I heard at a distance some musical sounds ; I 
thouzht a bear was dancing in the street. Proceed- 
Jigto the spot, I found the place I was in search of. 
Having rapped at the door, for the life ofme I could 
Hot recollect the name of the boy. ‘ Did he sing or 
play >* I was asked. I could not tell. I might take 
peep into the different rooms, and see if I could 
fn him. In a large apartment were near twenty 
PY Is, strumming upon as many piano-fortes, pro- 
ng an incessant jingle. In the singing-room 





they were solfaing in every kind of voice. Such a 
Babel I never wish to hear again. 


I could not endure. ‘the horns were in a double | 
closet, the oboes and flutes in the garret, and the 
trumpets in a cockloft under the skylight. In a} 
small out-office in the yard the drummer was at | 
work, and near him the trombone was darting his | 
instrument down a long entry. In returning I was 
mightily struck by a loud voice practising a shake 
shut up in a shower-bath. My youth I could not 
find, but, just as I was departing, the porter bethought 
himself of the-fagotto, when lo! on opening a door 
[ beheld the object of my search on the cellar-steps, 
pumping on his bassoon with all his might in the 
dark.” 

We have also some local anecdotes, which 
must serve for want of better :— 

“The Woods of Lancashire are a distinguished 
family for character, wealth, and talent ; the eldest 
son, Jolin Wood, has been returned member of Par- 
liament for Preston several times, and proved him- 
self a steady supporter of civil and religious liberty. 
A laughable circumstance once took place upon a 
trial in Lancashire, where the head of the family, 
Mr. Wood senior, was examined as a witness, Upon 
giving his name, Ottiwel! Wood, the Judge, address- 
ing the reverend person, said, ‘Pray, Mr. Wood, 
how do you spel! your name?” The old gentleman 
replied,— 

O double T 
T doubie U 
Ii double L 
Double U 
Double O D 
| Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid down his 
pen, saying it was the most extraordinary name he 
had ever met with in his life, and, after two or three 
attempts, declared he was unable to record it. The 
court was convulsed with laughter.” 

In September, 1836, Lablache stopped at Lei- 
cester, on his way to Birmingham. It happened, 
that the Duke of Brunswick, who had just then 
gained some notoricty, by ascending with Mrs. 
Graham in her balloon, also stopped at the same 





And are we | 


inn, and while changing horses a considerable 
| crowd assembled :— 

| An old woman, seeing the enormous figure of 
| Lablache mouited upon one of the carriages, with 
many others, took him for his Highness the Duke of 
Brunswick, and, putting on her spectacles, cried out, 
*Whaet! thou go in the balloon? Mercy on us! 
It’s no wonder thou camest down again.’ ” 

Occasionally, we pick up a travelling anecdote 
worth preserving. Here is a history, in little, of 
the family of Sir John Franklin, now the worthy 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land :— 

“At the time I visited Lincolnshire, thousands of 
acres in the fens produced nothing but reeds, peat, 
geese, and wild-fowl; and I never entered the White 
Hart at Spilsby, but 1 dined off a wild-duck ; the 
finest thing, in my estimation, the country produces. 
I well recollect spending a winter's evening in this 
comfortable inn, and meeting with a fine young 
chivalric fellow, whose manners bespoke him no erdi- 
nary person. He was the eldest son of a shopkeeper 
in the place, of the name of Franklin; and though 
he had no opportunities of seeing the world but by 
his occasional trips to Manchester to buy cotton 
goods, he had acquired intelligence and manners that 
one would little expect to find in such a corner of the 
world. He invited me to breakfast, and I was much 
pleased with his two amiable sisters. In a recess, 
close to the fire, was a diminutive piano-forte, by 
which I introduced myself, playing a canzonetta of 
Haydn’s. Amongst the ladies’ drawings, I was shown 
a portrait of a brother then studying in Cambridge. 
This gentleman afterwerds resided in my own town, 
became eminent at the bar, arrived at the title of Sir 
Willingham Franklin, and died chief judge in Inia. 
My heroic friend, the shopkeeper, died soon atter- 
wards; but another brother I then noticed serving 
behind the counter, is now, I believe, the celebrated 
Sir John Franklin, of the North Pole.” 

Speaking of the wonderful improvements in 
machinery as applied to manufactures within his 
recollection, Mr. Gardiner observes— 





“ The private wealth of the present Mr. Arkwright 


We then visited | has grown to such an enormous sum, by his unosten- 
the violin department, the horrid seraping of which | tatious mode of living, that excepting Prince Ester- 


hazy, he is the richest man in Europe. A few years 
back I met his daughter, Mrs. Hurt, of Derbyshire, 
on a Christmas visit at Dr. Holcomb’s, and she told 
me that a few mornings before, the whole of her 
brothers and sisters, amounting to ten, assembled at 
breakfast at Willsley Castle, her father’s mansion. 
They found, wrapt up in each napkin, a ten thousand 
pound bank-note, which he had presented them with 
usa Christmas-box. Since that time I have been 
informed that he has repeated the gift, by presenting 
them with another hundred thousand pounds.” 

Of the Strutts, the early associates of Ark- 
wright, we are told— 

* John, the son of Mr. George Strutt, who resides 
at Belper, possesses a refined musical taste, and has 
rendered his neighbourhood as famous in that science 
as any district in Germany. * * An idea of the mag- 
nituce of their concerns may be gathered from the 
following circumstanees:—About the year 1820, 
wishing to retire from business,they proposed to any 
persons who would purchase their works at a valua- 
tion, that they would give the parties a bonus of 
150,000. To give a higher taste to the work-people 
at Belper, Mr. John Strutt has formed a musical 
society, by selecting forty persons, or more, from his 
mills and workshops, making a band of instrumental 
performers anda choir of singers. These persons are 
regularly trained by masters, and tanght to play and 
sing in the best manner. Whatever time is con- 
sumed in their studies, is reckoned into their working 
hours, On the night of a general muster you may 
see five *or six of the forge-men, in their leather 
aprons, blasting their terrific notes upon ophicleides 
and trombones. Soon after the commencement of 
this music-school it was found that the proficients 
were liable to be enticed away, and to commence as 
teachers of music. To remedy this, the members of 
the orchestra are bound to remain at the works for 
seven years. Mr. Strutt has ingeniously contrived 
an orchestra, with the desks and boxes containing the 
instruments, to fold and pack up, so that, with the 
addition of a pair of wheels, the whole forms a car- 
riage, and, with an omnibus for the performers, he 
occasionally moves the corps de musique to Derby, 
or the surrounding villages, where their services are 
required for charitable occasions, The liberality 
with which this musical establishment is supported 
is as extraordinary as its novelty. As an incentive 
to excellence, when he visits town, he occasionally 
takes half-a-dozen of his cleverest people with him, 
who are treated to the opera and the concerts to hear 
the finest performers of the age.” 

The book is illustrated, after a novel fashion, 
with more than a hundred songs, glees, &e.— 
perhaps the most valuable part of its contents. 








History of the Jesuits—{ Constitutiones Societatis 


Jesu]. Fleischer, Leipsic. 
Durinc the recent debates on Serjeant Talfourd’s 
Copyright Bill, it was stated that Dr. Southey 
had projected a history of the Monastic orders, 
but was deterred from undertaking it, by the 
certainty that his labours would not be adequately 
remunerated. His abandonment of this project 
is, to us, a subject of deep regret. There is 
hardly a subject connected with historical lite- 
rature which would so forcibly illustrate the 
strength and the weakness of the human mind; 
and there is not one more obscured by ignorance 
and misrepresentation, by indiscriminate eulogy 
on one side, and sweeping condemnation on the 
other. Although the order of the Jesuits came 
into existence at the time when the public mind 
had been roused from the long lethargy of the 
dark ages, though the course and progress of 
the society have been watched by the whole of 
civilized Europe, yet every incident in the origin 
and history of the order has been the theme of 
some learned, and very much unlearned, contro- 
yersy, until truth has been buried under a mass 
of declamation. In considering the subject, 
therefore, we shall pay no regerd to the sugges- 





tions of interested partisans, but shall be guided 
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in our researches by such indications as the sub- | 
It shall be our object to 


ject itself suggests. 
collect facts, and leave the inferences from those 
facts to be deduced by others. 

Monachism originated in the East: it was 
disregarded in the western churches until St. 
Athanasius came to Rome, a.p. 340, to solicit 
the aid of the Pope and other bishops of the 
West, in his struggle against the Arians. Dur- 
ing his residence in Rome, he published the life 
of St. Anthony, the most celebrated hermit that 
had yet appeared. The book produced an ex- 
traordinary sensation ; it was a sort of Christian 
romance, the first which had appeared among 
the Latins; and Athanasius consequently de- 
serves the credit of having founded a new school 
of literature, which has been most prolific and 
popular. It was from this book that St. Jerome, 
who afterwards laboured in the same cause, 
derived his history of St. Paul, the first hermit, 
the travels of St. Anthony to visit this hero of 
solitude, the story of the raven which daily sup- 
plied the hermit with food, and the edifying 
account of the two lions who dug his grave, and 
gave him honourable burial. 

The description of such miracles, received with 
implicit credit, induced several of the weak and 
credulous to practise voluntary austerities, and to 
make private vows of celibacy ; and St. Jerome 
wrote and preached in favour of this new system. 
St. Benedict, however, was the first who established 
gel monasteries : he published his celebrated 
rule a.p. 515; and it must be confessed that his 
legislation was more sound, humane, and reason- 
able, than that of any of the preceding fathers. 
His great object was manifestly to prevent the 
indulgence of that indolent contemplation, which 
had produced so much evil in the monasteries of 
Asia, and threatened to produce a similar abun- 


dance of fanatical speculations among the soli- 


taries of Europe. He insisted that the monks 
should be labourers; and he established his mo- 
nasteries, like colonies, in the midst of the dense 
forests, by which Europe was then covered, and 
forced them to cultivate the soil. By these means 
Benedict secured the tranquillity of the first 
monks, and made the fortune of their successors. 
Monasteries multiplied and grew rich; monks 
began to interfere in the affairs of state; they 
sought to become masters of kings, and not un- 
frequently rivals of popes ; the council of Lateran 
forbade the multiplication of monastic orders ; 
and Innocent III. complained of the monks of 
Clervaux, in the words of Scripture, “ Jehurun 
waxed fat, and kicked.” At this crisis St. 
Francis proposed a new order of monastics, 


whose members should be distinguished by vows | 


of absolute poverty, and whose life should be 
passed in begging and preaching. 
the decrees of the Council, Innocent III. sanc- 
tioned an institution, whose advantages he could 
easily appreciate: the popes, he saw, would be 
enabled to support a spiritual militia for the de- 
fence of the church in every country in Europe, 
without expense or difficulty ; and he could keep 
the discipline perfect, by insisting that the supe- 
riors of all the mendicant orders should reside 
in Rome; and it is of importance to observe, 
that the superiors or heads of all the ancient 
monastic orders, the Benedictines, the Bernar- 
dins, the Clunists, &c. always avoided residing 
within the dominions of the pope; while every 
superior of the Mendicant orders invariably re- 
mained in Rome. 

The artifices adopted to render the Mendicant 
orders popular, were equally criminal and ridi- 
culous ; the pious frauds of the Franciscans were 
so gross that they could only have succeeded in 
the darkest ages. A huge volume was published 
on ‘The Conformities between St. Francis and 
Jesus Christ,’ in which the parallel was drawn 
so precise, that the saint was declared to have on 





In spite of | 





his body imprints of the wounds inflicted at the 
crucifixion. Pretended miracles, revelations, 
and relics abounded; the bones of saints who 
never existed were produced; a _blundering 
monk, mistaking Sé. Alm. (an abbreviation 
simply signifying ‘‘the holy almanac,”) for a 
man’s name, added St. Almachius to the calen- 
dar; and ere long a part of the saint's skull was 
added to the treasure of one church, and his leg 
and arm to another. 

It is too commonly supposed that no opposi- 
tion was made to those abuses before the days 
of Martin Luther; but the fact is, that the Men- 
dicant orders were vigorously opposed by the 
secular clergy from the first moment of their 
institution. Matthew Paris assails them as fiercely 
as any modern historian of Popery; Reuchlin 
waged war against them without truce or inter- 
mission ; and the author of ‘ Epistole Obscu- 
rorum Virorum’ covered them with immortal 
ridicule. Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Erasmus, with- 
out resigning their claim to orthodoxy, exposed 
the ignorance, the presumption, and the mis- 
chievous interference of these meddling friars, 
who aimed at the mastery of all affairs, public 
and private, from the government of a kingdom 
to the management of a household. 

Now it has always appeared to us a curious 
problem, why it is that the Jesuits have been 
the theme of almost universal reprobation ; whilst 
the Mendicant orders, which history exhibits as 
more culpable, and common sense shows to be 
equally dangerous, have escaped almost without 
censure. Self-renouncement, implicit obedience, 
immediate allegiance to the Holy See, are com- 
mon to the Cordeliers, the Carmelites, the Jaco- 
bins, and the Jesuits. They are all equally 
soldiers of the Pope, with this difference only, 
that the Jesuits formed a disciplined body, while 
the rest were only fit for guerilla warfare. Yet 
in every struggle made against the Jesuits, we 
find monks of these orders among their most 
bitter opponents ; and even the Dominicans, with 
the abominations of the Inquisition on their con- 
sciences, and the casuistry of their Saint Thomas 
ever present to their memories, have been loud 


in condemning the unsocial principles and equi- | 


vocation of the Jesuits. 

The time in which the order was instituted 
appears to solve the problem. The other orders 
arose in ages of darkness and ignorance; their 
privileges were ratified by silent prescription, 
and had, in the course of time, accommodated 
themselves, in some degree, to existing institu- 
tions. But Jesuitism appeared in an age of light 
and knowledge, when men were able and willing 
to criticize its nature and tendency: not only 
Protestants but Roman Catholics saw the danger 
of establishing papal garrisons throughout Eu- 
rope, and sanctioning an institution which must 
necessarily be the rival of civil government. 
Lishops and parliaments protested against the 
admission of the order into their dioceses and 
states ;—true, the constitution of the other orders 
was equally adverse to the laws of the state and 
the church ; but men will submit to an old abuse 
who will not endure a new one: and besides, 
the weapons of the preaching friars were anti- 
quated and rusty—their tactics belonged to a 
former age; while the Jesuits possessed arms 
of the newest pattern, and discipline superior 
to any yet practised. The Dominicans, Cor- 
deliers, Augustinians, &c. had motives equally 
powerful to oppose the Jesuits: they saw with 
indignation, at the very moment when the 
gains of the monastic orders began to be restrict- 
ed, a fresh host of claimants demanding to share 
in them; and they had the art to concentrate 
against these new rivals all the jealousy which 
Protestants and Roman Catholics generally and 
justly felt against all the bodies of the papal 
militia, 
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These preliminary observations seem n 
to show the nature of the connexion between the 
history of Jesuitism and that of the Church, ang 
the origin of the prejudices existing against the 
society. We shall now turn to the life of jts 
founder, and the circumstances which led to the 
establishment of the order. 

Ignatius Loyola was a gentleman of Biscay; 
he entered the army, and had his leg broken by 
a stone at the siege of Pampeluna, a.p. 152]; 
the leg was set by an unskilful surgeon, and 
threatened to produce personal deformity, to 
prevent which, Loyola, who was rather vain of 
his person, had the courageous weakness to 
cause the leg to be broken and set a second time, 
The operation failed, and he continued lame for 
life. While confined to his bed, he wished to 
amuse himself with some of the romances of 
chivalry so popular in Spain before the publica. 
tion of Don Quixotte; none could be found in 
the house, but their place was supplied by a 
work called ‘The Flowers of Sanctity,’ which 
contained the miraculous histories of St. An- 
thony, St. Francis, and St. Dominic. The 
perusal of this volume, which we may remark is 
still popular in Spain, inspired him with visions 
of spiritual chivalry quite as romantic as those 
which guided the hero of Cervantes, and, in 
some respects, of the same nature. He declared 
himself the Knight of the Virgin Mary, and, to 
do all things in proper order, proceeded to keep 
his vigil of arms in the monastery of Montserrat, 
On his road he met a Moor, with whom he 
entered into a sharp controversy on the mystery 
of the Incarnation, but the Mussulman was a 
better logician than the enthusiast, and Ignatius, 
completely silenced, turned off the road to con- 
ceal his indignation. Immediately afterwards 
his conscience reproached him for having per- 
mitted a blasphemer to escape ; he turned back, 
and coming to a place where two roads met, 
threw the reins on the neck of his mule, that 
Providence might determine whether he should 
slay the Mussulman or not. Luckily the mule 
turned into a different road from that which the 
Moor had taken, and this event is recorded 
among the miracles of St. Ignatius. Having 
performed his vigil, he consecrated his weapons 


| to the Virgin, and covering himself with rags 


undertook various pilgrimages, in the course of 
which he visited Jerusalem. Soon after his 
return he published a work entitled ‘ Spiritual 
Exercises,’ so full of absurdity, that one of the 
few blunders committed by the Jesuits was, that 
they did not allow it to sink quietly into oblivion, 
but recommended its perusal, and used every 
effort to give it general circulation. 

* On his return to Spain, Loyola was seized with 
the ambition of becoming a celebrated preacher; 
his ignorance, however, was a formidable obsta- 
cle, and to overcome this, at the age of thirty- 
three, he went to school, and began to leam 
the rudiments of Latin. But learning was a 
work of time, and Loyola could not wait; he 
began to teach while yet a scholar, and his sim 
gular sermons attracted crowds of auditors. ‘The 
Inquisition took alarm at the novelty, and Igna- 
tius, after having been frequently imprisoned by 
the followers of St. Dominic, thought it prudent 
to quit Spain, and he went to pursue his studies 
in the University of Paris. 

In Paris, Loyola made converts, or rather 
disciples, of six of his fellow pupils :—Francis 
Xavier, subsequently canonized as a saint and 
designated the apostle to the Indies ; Laines, the 
successor of Loyola in the presidency of the 
order; Salmeron, whose writings have been pro 
scribed by the Inquisition as heretical; Bobe 
dilla, Rodriguez, and Lefebvre, remarkable for 
nothing but their fanaticism and credulity. The 
first project of this infant society was sufliciently 
extravagant ; it was forthwith to undertake the 
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nrersion of the Turks, and they plighted their | 


ith to make the effort in a chapel at Mont- 
gartre, on the night of the 15th of August, 1554. 
from Paris Loyola proceeded to Rome, 
hing at every favourable opportunity on 

the road, making few converts and many ene- 
nies. He obtained an interview with the Pope, 
snd submitted to him his plans for the forma- 
fon of a new religious society. Paul III. saw, 
ita glance, the advantages which the Holy See 
yould derive from such an institution, and he 
ly established the society, by a bull dated 
the 27th of September, 1540. Loyola was no- 
ninally employed to prepare the rules of the 


qder, but the task really devolved upon Laines 
ind Salmeron, men of superior talents, who were 
ible to arrange the materials, collected at hazard 
by fanaticism, into an orderly and permanent 


The rest of the life of Ignatius is identified 
with the history of the order he founded; our 
raders would derive neither pleasure nor profit 
fom a recital of his pretended miracles and 
asurd visions. He died at the age of sixty- 
fve, on the last day of July 1556, and his me- 

has been ever since the theme of extrava- 
gnt eulogy and equally extravagant satire. His 
disciples have made him a saint, which, of course, 
was easy enough; but they also wish to make 
hima great man, which is quite a different 
matter. He was merely a visionary enthusiast, 
vhose zeal was wasted, until it was secretly 
directed by more powerful minds. The enemies 
of the Jesuits describe Ignatius as a crafty poli- 
fician ; it appears to us that more able statesmen 
night be found in St. Luke’s. ‘The biography 
of Loyola has employed the pens of more than 
thirty different authors, a greater miracle, by the 
wy, than any one of them has recorded, and no 
meof them has attributed to Loyola a sentiment 
or expression manifesting superior acuteness or 
intelligence. 

We have already said, that the leading prin- 
ciples of the Jesuit constitution were the same 
a those which had been long before established 
inthe orders founded by St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, but there were some points of dif- 
frence, which it is material to notice. The 
superiors of the Mendicant orders possessed a 
very limited authority: the power of the general 
ofthe Jesuits was unlimited; he had not to con- 
alt chapter, preceptory, or congregation, and 
there was no one who could of right claim ad- 
nission to his councils. He had, moreover, the 
pwer of dismissing from the order any members 
vho were unfit to support its interests; and, 
fnally, he could dispense with the long and 
fatiguing ritual, the repetitions of masses, rosa- 
ties, and legends, imposed upon the other mo- 
ustic orders. ‘The Jesuits were encouraged to 
wndertake any employment for which their tastes 
ind talents were suited; they were exhorted to 
cultivate the arts and sciences; and it is un- 
necessary to add, that their body contained some 
of the most eminent men in literature and phi- 
lsophy during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But these advantages, great as they 
were, did not give the Jesuits so complete a 
wuperiority as they derived from their disinter- 
ested superintendence of the instruction of youth. 
Their schools, gratuitously open to all, afforded 
m education infinitely superior to any that could 
be obtained in the universities of France, Spain, 
Catholic Germany; and the influence which 
they acquired by these means was honourably 
von, though it was sometimes unfairly exercised. 
Not less creditable to them, was their rule pro- 
libiting the acceptance of fees for the perform- 
anee of religious offices. We find in the history 
the Council of Trent, that several bishops 

aimed with great vigour on the scandal of 
baptisms, marriages, masses, and burials 
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matters of traffic, and that nearly all who were 
present lamented the abuse. But no remedy 
was devised. 

The enemies of the Jesuits asserted that the 
gratuitous instruction of youth and performance 
of religious offices were not disinterested acts of 
benevolence, but were artful means for obtaining 
political influence. ‘There was truth in the 
accusation, but the same means could have been 
equally employed by their adversaries; and the 
answer of the Spanish Jesuit to the bishop of 
Salamanca, “ Go and do thou likewise,” is a very 
conclusive defence. 

The last difference between the Jesuits and 
the other monastic orders, was the vow of im- 


plicit obedience to the Pope. This secured them | 


the protection of the Holy See, although the | prominent causes of the physical depression of this 
. “ . 2 . | Splendid country, while the poverty and deficient 
servation in the promised allegiance, which | 


pontiffs sometimes found that there was a re- 


greatly diminished its value. 

From what we have said, it is manifest that 
the great object of the Jesuit institution was to 
maintain the temporal power of the papacy, and 
realize, if possible, Hildebrand’s great scheme of 
a European Theocracy. Had such a society 
existed in the time of Gregory VIL., it is possible 
that the project of that eminent pontiff might 
have succeeded ; but the Jesuits came too late, 
and the history of their struggles is a powerful 
example of the inutility of all efforts to defend 
worn-out institutions against the steady progress 
of advancing intelligence. 








Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 3 vols. London, Saun- 
ders & Otley. 


We infer from the preface, that Mrs. Jameson 
has some misgivings as to the reception of this 
work—for ourselves, we have no doubt whatever 
that the public will be greatly disappointed. 
Our opinion has no reference to its literary 
merits. Had it been announced simply as 
‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,’ it would 
have received its due commendation from the 
critics; have passed quietly into the hands of 
the literary public, and been read and admired 
by such persons as delight in works of its class. 
But ‘Winter Studies and Summer Rambles rn 
Canapa,’ is “ another guess” sort of title, and 
holds out temptations to purchasers of a very 
different taste and temper—persons who will 
hurry anxiously over its pages in search of in- 
formation relating to those great questions which 
just now excite so stirring an interest among us 
—and to whom, her speculations on Oehlen- 
schlager’s Correggio—Goethe’s Tasso, Iphigenia, 
and Clavigo—Grillparzer’s Sappho and Medea— 
Sternberg’s novels—Chapters on ‘Goethe and 
Eckermann’—Goethe’s ‘ Last Love’—Goethe's 
‘Table Talk’ —‘ His ideas on the position of 
women,’ will be “ caviare to the general.”” How- 
ever, it is our business to gratify the eager pub- 
lic, so far as is in our power; we shall therefore 
proceed at once to such parts of the work as 
have reference to the subjects of more immediate 
interest. 

Mrs. Jameson, in the very preface, where she 
apologizes for the omissions we have referred 
to, shows how well able she was, had it pleased 
her, to have written a work on Canada, which 
would have been most welcome :— 

* These notes were written in Upper Canada, but 
it will be seen that they have little reference to the 
politics or statistics of that unhappy and mismanaged, 
but most magnificent country. Subsequently I made 
a short tour through Lower Canada, just before the 
breaking out of the late revolt. Sir John Colborne, 
whose mind appeared to me cast in the antique mould 
of chivalrous honour, and whom I never heard men- 
tioned in either province but with respect and vene- 
ration, was then occupied in preparing against the 
exigency which he afterwards met so effectively. I 








‘ saw, of course, something of the state of feeling on 


both sides, but not enough to venture a word on the 
subject. Upper Canada appeared to me loyal in 
spirit, but resentful and repining under the sense of 
injury, and suffering from the total absence of all 
sympathy on the part of the English government 
with the condition, the wants, the feelings, the capa- 
bilities of the people and country. I do not mean 
to say that this want of sympathy now exists to the 
same extent as formerly; it has been abruptly and 
painfully awakened, but it has too long existed. In 
climate, in soil, in natural productions of every kind, 
the upper province appeared to me superior to the 
lower province, and well calculated to become the 
inexhaustible timber-yard and granary of the mother 
country. The want of a sea-port, the want of secu- 
rity of property, the general mismanagement of the 
government lands—these seemed to me the most 


education of the people, and a plentiful lack of public 
spirit in those who were not of the people, seemed 
sufficiently to account for the moral depression every- 
where visible. Add a system of mistakes and mal- 
administration, not chargeable to any one individual, 
or any one measure, but to the whole tendency of our 
Colonial government ; the perpetual change of offi- 
cials, and change of measures; the fluctuation of 
principles destroying all public confidence, and a de- 
gree of ignorance relative to the country itself, not 
credible except to those who may have visited it ;— 
add these three things together, the want of know- 
ledge, the want of judgment, the want of sympathy, 
on the part of the government, how can we be sur- 
prised at the strangely anomalous condition of the 
governed ?—that of a land absolutely teeming with 
the richest capabilities, yet poor in population, in 
wealth, and in energy !” 

From a paper on Toronto, we extract the fol- 
lowing general reflections on the state of Society: 

“There reigns here a hateful factious spirit in 
political matters, but for the present no public or 
patriotic feeling, no recognition of general or generous 
principles of policy; as yet I have met with none of 
these. Canada is a colony, not a country ; it is not 
yet identified with the dearest affections and associa- 
tions, remembrances and hopes of its inhabitants: 
it is to them an adopted, not a real mother, Their 
love, their pride, are not for poor Canada, but for 
high and happy England ; but a few more genera- 
tions must change all this. We have here Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, so called ; but these words do 
not signify exactly what we mean by the same desig- 
nations at home. You must recollect that the first 
settlers in Upper Canada were those who were obliged 
to fly from the United States during the revolutionary 
war, in consequence of their attachment to the British 
government, and the soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers who had fought during the war. These were 
recompensed for their losses, sufferings, and services, 
by grants of land in Upper Canada. Thus the very 
first elements out of which our social system was 
framed, were repugnance and contempt for the new 
institutions of the United States,and a dislike to the 
people of that country,—a very natural result of fore- 
gone causes; atid thus it has happened that the 
slightest tinge of democratic, or even liberal prin- 
ciples in politics, was for a long time a sufficient im- 
peachment of the loyalty, a stain upon the personal 
character, of those who held them. The Tories have 
therefore been hitherto the influential party; in their 
hands we find the government patronage, the prin- 
cipal offices, the sales and grants of land, for a long 
series of years. Another party, professing the same 
boundless loyalty to the mother country, and the 
same dislike for the principles and institutions of their 
Yankee neighbours, may be called the Whigs of 
Upper Canada; these look with jealousy and scorn 
on the power and prejudices of the Tory families, 
and insist on the necessity of many reforms in the 
colonial government. Many of these are young men 
of talent, and professional men, who find themselves 
shut out from what they regard as their fair propor- 
tion of social consideration and influence, such as, in 
asmall society like this, their superior education and 
character ought to command for them, Another set 
are the Radicals, whom I generally hear mentioned 
as * those scoundrels,’ or ‘those rascals,’ or with some 
epithet expressive of the utmost contempt and dis- 
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gust. They are those who wish to see this country 
erected into a republic, like the United States. A 
few among them are men of talent and education, 
but at present they are neither influential nor formid- 
able. There is among all parties a general tone of 
complaint and discontent—a mutual distrust—a lan- 
guor and supineness—the causes of which I cannot 
as yet understand. Even those who are enthusiasti- 
eally British in heart and feeling, who sincerely be- 
lieve that it is the true interest of the colony to re- 
main under the control of the mother country, are 
as discontented as the rest: they bitterly denounce 
the ignorance of the colonial officials at home, with 
regard to the true interests of the country: they as- 
scribe the want of capital for improvement on a large 
scale to no mistrust in the resources of the country, 
but to a want of confidence in the measures of the 
government, and the security of property.” 

On the proposed union of the provinces, Mrs. 
Jameson observes :— 

“ The project of uniting them into one legislature, 
with a central metropolis, is most violently opposed 
by those whose personal interests and convenience 
would suffer materially by a change in the seat of 
government. I have heard some persons go so far 
as to declare, that if the union of the two provinces 
were to be established by law, it were sufticient to 
absolve a man from his allegiance. On the other 
hand, the measure has powerful advocates in both 
provinces. It seems, on looking over the map of 
this vast and magnificent country, and reading its 
whole history, that the political division into five pro- 
vinces, each with its independent governor and legis- 
ture, its separate correspondence with the Colonial- 
office, its local laws, and local taxation, must cer- 
tainly add to the amount of colonial patronage, and 
perhaps render more secure the subjection of the 
whole to the British crown ; but may it not also have 
perpetuated local distinctions and jealousies—kept 
alive divided interests, narrowed the resources, and 
prevented the improvement of the country on a large 
and general scale ?” 


We hope that our preparations for border war- 


fare generally, are not shadowed forth in the | 


following observations, made on a visit to Nia- 
ara :— 

“The opposite shore, about a quarter of a mile 
off, is the State of New York. The Americans have 
a fort on their side, and we also have a fort on ours, 
What the amount of ¢heir garrison may be I know 
not, but our force consists of three privates and a 
corporal, with adequate arms and ammunition, i.e. 
rusty firelocks and damaged guns. The fortress itself 
I mistook for a dilapidated brewery.” 

While considering these military matters, we 
may introduce a sketch of the militia on a field 
day :— 

“The whole house was in unusual bustle, for it 
was the 4th of June, parade day, when the district 
militia were to be turned out ; and two of the young 
men of the family were buckling on swords and ac- 
coutrements, and furbishing up helmets, while the 
sister was officiating with a sister's pride at this 
military toilette, tying on sashes and arranging epau- 
lettes ; and certainly, when they appeared—one in 
the pretty green costume of a rifleman, the other all 
covered with embroidery as a captain of lancers—I 
thought I had seldom seen two finer-looking men. 
After taking coffee and refreshments, we drove down 
to the scene of action. On arising ground above the 
river which ran gurgling and sparkling through the 
green ravine beneath, the motley troops, about three 
or four hundred men, were marshalled—no, not mar- 
shalled but scattered in a far more picturesque fashion 
hither and thither: a few log-houses and a saw-mill 
on the river-bank, and a little wooden church crown- 
ing the opposite height, formed the chief features of 
the scene. The boundless forest spread all around 
us. A few men, well mounted, and dressed as lancers, 
in uniforms which were, however, anything but uni- 
form, flourished backwards on the green sward, to 
the manifest peril of the spectators; themselves 
and their horses, equally wild, disorderly, spirited, 
undisciplined : but this was perfection compared with 
the infantry. Here there was no uniformity attempted 
of-dress, of appearance, of movement; a few had 
coats, others jackets ; a greater number had neither 








white or checked, or clean or dirty, in edifying 
variety! Sorne wore hats, others caps, others their 
own shaggy heads of hair. Some had firelocks ; some 
had old swords, suspended in belts, or stuck in their 
waistbands; but the greater number shouldered sticks 
or umbrellas, Mrs. M * * * told us that on a former 
parade day she had heard the word of command 
given thus—‘ Gentlemen with the umbrellas, take 
ground to the right! Gentlemen with the walking- 
sticks, take ground to the left!’ Now they ran after 
each other, elbowed and kicked each other, strad- 
dled, stooped, chattered; and if the commanding 
officer turned his back for a moment, very coolly sat 
down on the bank to rest. Not to laugh was impossi- 
ble, and defied all power of face. Charles M. made 
himself hoarse with shouting out orders which no one 
obeyed, except, perhaps, two or three men in the 
front ; and James, with his horsemen, flourished their 
lances, and galloped, and capered, and curveted to 
admiration. * * The parade day ended ina drunken 
bout and a riot, in which, as I was afterwards in- 
formed, the colonel had been knocked down, and one 
or two serious and even fatal accidents had occurred ; 
but it was all taken so very lightly, so very much as 
a thing of course, in this half-civilised community, 
that I soon ceased to think about the matter.” 

A question which has given rise to much 
angry discussion in Canada, relates to the appro- 
priation of the Clergy Reserves :— 

“There are,” says Mrs. J., “great differences of 
opinion, and a good deal of bitterness of spirit, pre- 
vailing on this subject, so often brought under dis- 
cussion, and as yet unsettled. When Upper Canada 
was separated from the Lower Province (in 1791) 
one-seventh part of the lands was set apart for the 
maintenance of the clergy, under the name of Clergy 
Reserves: and the Church of England, as being the 
church by law established, claimed the entire appro- 
priation of these lands. The Roman Catholics, under 
the old conditions by which the maintenance of their 
church was provided for on the conquest of the colony, 
also put in their claim, as did the Presbyterians on 
account of their influence, and the Methodists on 
account of their number. The inhabitants, mean- 
time, through the legislature, petitioned the govern- 
ment, that the whole of the clergy reserves should 
be appropriated to the purposes of education, for 
which the funds already provided are wholly inade- 
quate, and are ill managed besides—but of this here- 
after. Ifthe question had been left to be settled by 
the House of Assembly then sitting, the Radicals of 
1832, there is no doubt that such would have been 
the destination of these reserves, which now consist 
of about two millions of acres out of fourteen mil- 
lions, settled or in course of cultivation, and inde- 
finitely increasing as more and more land is redeemed 
from the unmeasured, interminable forest. The go- 
vernment at home sent over to the legislature here a 
cession of the crown lands, and a recommendation to 
settle the whole question ; but we have now a House 
of Assembly differently constituted from that of 1832, 
and the preponderance is altogether the other way. 
Iam now aware that there exists three parties on 
this subject :—First, those who would appropriate 
the whole of these reserves solely to the maintenance 
of the Church of England. This is a small but zeal- 
ous party—not so much insisting on their own claim, 
as on the absolute inconsistency and unrighteousness 
of allowing any other claim. A second party repre- 


sent that the Church of England consists of but a | 


small number of the colonists ; that as no profession 
of belief (quakerism excepted) can exclude a man 


from the provincial legis!ature, so each religion to- | ; 
| once be a passport to all geologists for its genera! 


lerated by the state should be by the state maintained. 


They exclaim against disuniting religion and educa- | 


tion, and insist that the reserves should be divided in 


shares proportionate to the number of members of | 


each church,—among the Episcopalians, Preshyte- 


rians, Roman Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, and | 


Baptists. This party is numerous, but not unanimous. 
In hostility to the exclusive pretensions of the epis- 
copal church they are agreed, but they seem to agree 
in nothing else ; and some numerois and respectable 
sects are altogether excluded. A third party, and by 
far the most numerous, require that the maintenance 
of the clergy should be leit, asin the United States, 
to the voluntary aid of their congregation, and the 
entire produce of the lands reserved for the educa- 


eoats nor jackets, but appeared in their shirt-sleeves, : tion of the people.” 





———— — ———, 

Another question of stirring interest, relates 
to the establishment of an endowed University ; 

“Forty years ago, in 1797, the establishment of 
such an institution was recommended in an address 
from the provincial legislature to the British gover. 
ment, but it was not till 1828 that the charter was 
sent over. On this occasion, the legislative counci] 
thanked his majesty’s government humbly and grate. 
fully for such a munificent proof of paternal Tegand, 
The House of Assembly, on the contrary, made their 
gratitude conditional—‘ provided that the principles 
upon which the charter has been founded shall, upon 
inquiry, prove to be conducive to the advancement of 
true learning and piety, and friendly to the civil ang 
religious liberty of the people.’ In what might cop. 
sist ‘the civil and religious liberty of the people’ was 
not so easily agreed. The first charter, modelled 
after those of our English universities, was deemed 
too exclusive for a young country like this, and be 
came a source of contention and dissatisfaction, The 
billsto alter and amend the terms of the charter seyt 
up by the House of Assembly were always thrown out 
by the legislative council, and thus matters remained 
until this session. The Act just passed abolishes the 
necessity of any religious test or qualification what. 
ever in those who enter as scholars, and places the 
establishment under the partial controul of the judges 
and legislature, instead of the exclusive direction of 
the clergy.” 

An important measure often discussed, but 
not yet decided, has reference to the method of 
granting lands. Mrs. Jameson states, that our 
policy in this matter is such, as to render it dif- 
ficult for aliens to buy or hold lands, and that 
even to British subjects, the terms are not so 
favourable as in’ the United States; in proof, 
she mentions, that in the years 1835 and 1836, 
the number of emigrants who passed through 
Canada to the Western States, was estimated at 
200,000! One party, therefore, is strongly in 
favour of a law which should encourage settlers 
from all parts of the world; while another, 
equally strong, is opposed to it—believing that 
such an inrush of republicans from the neigh- 
bouring States, would be the consequence, as 
must endanger the present government, and 
lead to a separation from the parent country; 
and they refer to Texas in proof. 

We have now run hastily through this work 
for such facts and opinions as bear immediately 
on the great questions at issue in Canada: te- 
serving the larger and better portion for future 
and more leisurely consideration. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Grotocicat Maps.—An Index Geological Map y 
the British Isles, by John Phillips,.F.R.S., GS., Pro 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, engraved by J. 
W. Lowry.—A Map of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by James Wild, Geographer to 
Her Majesty.—Gilbert’s Geological Map ef England 
and Wales, 1838, in Nos. XIV. and XV. of the 
© Wonders of the World.’—It is with great pleasure 
that we introduce to our readers the titles of three 
geological maps of the British islands ; which, from 
the different prices at which they are published, 
varying from a guinea to a couple of pence, are 
adapted to the different circumstances of the persons 
interested in this important study. Prof. Phillips, 
besides putting his name to the map, which must at 
accuracy, gives usually the authority from where the 
details are taken ; thns, Ireland is from Mr. Griffith's 
large unpublished map and Mr. Weaver's chart: 
Scotland from Dr. M‘Culloch’s map, the memoirs 
Professor Jameson, Boie, Murchison, and Sedgwick, 
and from the communications of several friends; 


{the Shetland Islands, from Dr. Hibbert’s, Ware 


works; Anglesea, from Prof. Henslow ; Isle of Man, 
from Prof. Henslow and personal examination i 
England. The author states he has personally m- 
vestigated nearly the whole region north of a line 
drawn from Liverpool to Peterborough, and he has 
consulted the works and manuscripts of Prof. Sedg- 
wick for Lancaster and the lake districts, Mr. 8 


, for the English counties, Mr. Murchison for the Silu- 
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ue map is published ; Mr. De la Beche for Devon 

and Cornwall; and this author, in co netion with 
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“4 system; but this, he states in a note, must be | He maintains, that in all ages there have existed | 
‘onsidered as provisional, until that gentleman’s | certain fundamental principles, independent of the | 
| species of weapons and the accidents of time and 


place, by which all good combinations of warfare have 


Dr. Buckland, for Weymouth; the Rev. Mr. Cony- | been formed, and consequently by which alone their | 


ware for Bath; Dr. Fitton for the south of Eng- 

nd, and Mr. Charlesworth for the Crag. The 
. - ° om 

wations formations are marked with a different 


glour; and the subdivisions of them by the different | 


qreneth in the shading: and the inclination of the 
jine is intended to show the comparative ages of the 
¢rata. ‘The tertiary strata are indicated by horizon- 


tallines. In the secondary, the cretaceous group is 





represented by lines aten angle of 18° from the | 
horizon; the oolite at 36°; the saliferous at 54°; | 


myo, 
72°: 


the earboniferous at and the primary, lines that 
are vertical. It is to be regretted that this beautiful 
and useful map is disfigured by a few errors, which 
it is to be hoped will be corrected in the future 
editions. We have some doubts about the accuracy 
of the neighbourhood of Bristol, and there are a few 


names without places and places without names, as | 


Stamford, Ely, Shanklin; and some of the names 
in Ireland are wrong, some of the towns are not 
quite accurately placed ; but, altogether; we cannot 





but strongly recommend the map to all persons in | 


ay way interested in geological pursuits, or even 


desirous of knowing anything of the riches and the | 


picturesque beauty of England.—Mr. Wild’s map is 


considerably smaller, and is much fuller in the geo- | 


graphical details, contains more towns and the greater 


nilroads ; but this will be considered as a drawback | 


by many, who only intend to use it as a geological 
map, and it is in this point of view disfigured by 
sme important errors and omissions. Thus, mag- 
nesian limestone is put in the place of Weld clay in 
the south-east of England,—and this is not a mere 
aor in colouring, for the district is marked with the 


magnesian limestone number (13); a band of oolite | 


is oddly placed between the Freshwater beds and 
London clay ‘in the Isle of Wight, and a band of 
lias is put round the coal of South Wales instead of 
earboniferous limestone. ‘The slate is placed in the 
south-west of the Isle of Mull instead of gneiss, and 


Inverary is represented as standing on old red sand- | 


sone instead of porphyry; Portland Isle is made to 


consist of green sand instead of oolite ; though we | 


should suspect that a geologist who had never lett 
London would have known better, by only going to 
astone-mason’s yard ; lias is marked instead of car- 
honiferous limestone at Bristol and Axbridge. The 
granite in Scotland is ill shaped, and the Isleof Angle- 
sea does not at all agree with the map of that island 
given by Henslow and Phillips. Of the chief omissions 
which we have observed, we may mention that the 
frestone is not continued round the Weld, under the 
chalk ; the lias is left out in Yorkshire, and the bason 
fit near Wen. The Portland oolite is omitted in 
Yorkshire, the magnesian limestone at Newport, 
Colebrook, and Bridgenorth, the coal near Shrews- 
bury, the trap rock near Edinburgh, and the gra- 
nite at Peterhead. We fear that want of the trap 
at Edinburgh, would render the map but of 
little use to Prof. Jameson’s pupils; and if the 
editor doubts the existence of granite at Peterhead, 
he had better consult some ofthe London masons,— 
Gilbert's map is a very praiseworthy perfurmance 
when we consider the very low price at which it is 
published, and it is the only successful attempt we 
have vet seen, to mark the ditferent strata by par- 
ticular kinds of engraving, so that the map can be 
wed without ‘being coloured, and the marks are so 
Well chosen that there is no fear of their being con- 
founded. It is to be regretted that the formations are 
not always as well shaped as they might be. This is 
Particularly the case with the carboniferous limestone 
and the coal beds. There are also a few mistakes : 
the diluvium of Yorkshire is marked as tertiary; bed 
ferag is put on the south-west of London and South- 
ampton, where we are not aware of any having been 
found. The Island of Anglesea seems to have no 
pretension to accuracy; the trap dykes are altogether 
omitted, and the magnesian limestone is erroneously 
inserted in South Wales and omitted near Bridge- 
north, 
Magrath’s Sketch of the Artof War.—Lieut. Magrath 
sketched in this little volume the outline of a 
work, which, if well executed, would be of great value 
not only to military men, but to all students of history. 








true merit can he tested. It is obvious, that the ex- | 


amination of this theory would be too technical for | 


the unprofessional reader. 

Dewey's Moral Views of Society.—The discourses 
in this volume relate to topics not usually discussed 
in the pulpit, and which, we think, would be more 
appropriately examined in the lecture room—Com- 
merce, Social organization, and Politics. The author 
is a man of a powerful and original mind, but he has 
mooted so many disputable points, and raised so many 
controversial questions, that we could not enter on 





| any useful examination of his views, without more 


space than our readers would willingly spare for such 
a purpose, 

Nicholls on the Solar System.—This is a very 
pleasing and instructive, introduction to astronomy, 
and at the same time a history of the science. The 
author has judiciously commenced by directing atten- 
tion to the celestial phenomena which first attracted 
observation, and shown what theories limited know- 
ledge suggested. He then points out the changes 
| made in these theories by successive observation ; and 
thus guides the student to a knowledge of the solar 
system, by the same road which progressive intellect 
has pursued. 

The History and Antiquities of Carlisle.—This is a 
local publication, very carefully executed, and con- 
| taining much information, put forth in a style su- 
| perior to most works of its class, Carlisle, from 
| its position and antiquity presents more features 
| of interest than most of our southern cathedral 
towns. 

Minor Poeiry.—_Two more books of rhyme may 
be dismissed in alinost as few lines: Coronalis, by C. 

. . “-* bd 
Bond, a tiny coronation lyric, containing hot and 
| hard things against Papistry; and Andya the Pro- 
‘oe * ; . 
phetess “of Méwar, Part 1. Cantos 1 & 2, one of 
the m:ny interesting historical anecdotes to be found 
}in Colonel Tod*s * Rajast*han,’ done into smooth 
and not unimaginative heroic metre, by Elizabeth 
Stewart.—Mr. Clarke’s Day in May, is a contempla- 
tive poem, with occasional episodes and digressions ; 
Cowper's § Task’ having probably suggested its form 
, as wellas its plan. Mr. Clarke is not unsuccessful in 
| his management of blank verse; and the following 
| passage may be praised for the happy arrangement 
of its cadences, as well as the pure and natural 
feelings which are uttered in it. 
Sweet, gentle moon! 
And, oh! ye beautoous stars! oft have we gaz’d, 
My friend and I, upon that western shore, 
Walking with hand in hand along the beach, 
Our eyes rais’d up towards heaven's arch, anon 
Cast down upon the placid sea beneath, 
That mock’d the sky as in a looking-giass ;— 
Oft have we gaz'd delighted on your beams, 
Which pierced the grey mists of the summer's night, 
And lit thera with a sweet and sparkling ray, 
(so silver threads illuine the woollen weit, 
When cunning artists, by the nightly lamp, 
The shuttle ply, and work the sounding loom,) 
While the huge tide came rolling to the shore, 
In heaving masses, with a heavy sizh 
Most al; and while the lighter splash 
Of distant cars, responsive to a song 
Sung by the rowers: and the mournful strains 
Of mariners preparing to depart 
L'rom home and all its sweets, to foreign lands, 
Struck on the ear; together with the sound 
Of that vast living tide, a city’s hum, 
Hieard in the distance, like a troubled sea; 
And of its hundred belis from many towers 
‘Their mellow music rolling from afar, 
To mingle with the music of the flood, 
And of the sounding oavs and sailors’ song; 
Oh! these were sights and sounds of pure delight, 
Past utterance; for we could not express 
Allthat we felt, except by burning sighs, 
sreath’d on the air of night, or by our tears 


| 
































ore. 
Of joy, dropp'd with the dews that fall from heaven, 
Or by our looks, that read each other's soul, 
And all the blissful raptures of delight 
That crowded on us from the glorious scene. 

And these were heighten’d by the consciousness 
That each was by the other lov’d, that each 
The other lov'd more dearly than the sight 
Of setting sun, orrising inoon and stars ; 
More dearly than the sound of rolling sea, 
Or oars, or sailors’ melancholy song, 
Or bells, though sweet, or distant city’s hum; 
And that our souls, link’d by congenial ties, 
Borne on the wings of love and faith, could trace, 
Through nature’s works, the hand of nature’s God; 
And join, in sweetest concert, to His praise. 








Divine Emblems, embellished with Etchings on 


copper, after the fashion of Master Francis Quarles. 


Designed and written ‘by Johann Abricht, A.M.— 


This is a quaint little volume, to ourselves not un- 


pleasing ; though, whether as regards its printed or 
its etched contents, it is but a faint and far-off echo 
of the quips and conceits of Francis Quarles. We 
shall, however, indulge ourselves so far as to make 
one extract. Here is the poem which accompanies 
the device of an innocent youth playing a rubber, 
with dummy, against, we presume, Vice and Cun- 
ning, in the garb of Folly. It is intended to repre- 
sent the presumptuous confidence of young Chris- 
tians, who, confident of their own abilities, “ seek for 
disputations.” 
What dost thou there? Poor Boy, thou hast no chance 
"Mongst practised gamblers fraught with foul deceit! 
Thou imight’st as weil seek piety, perchance, 
Or bashful virtue in the public street! 
Thou canst not hope to win, from such companionment! 
Unfructive is thy science—and thy time’s misspent. 
Nast thou much gold to stake? they'll have it all, 
3 gre thy cunning—Tivv, so closely leagued 
As Mammon, and his man—iaust work thy fall; 
They ave all e and touch,—whilst thou fatigued 
With planning, hoping, watching—nod'st: anon 
They make thee bankrupt—and thy reputation’s gone. 
Vain, foolish youth !—to think thy mite ! 
Can cope with sich—so consummate in wi 
Thy honest play, poor Boy! is poor pretence— 
Those are but grins—that thou mistak’st for smiles! 
Thou hast not half a chance !—t’escape unscath’d their paws 
Is hopeless—as the captur’d mouse from feline claws. 

* - + * * 
What! four by honours!—and thy score at six! 
Thy joyful look betides a certainty— 
Thou art deceived—they'll win the game by tricks! 
Despite thy honours, and thy chuckling eve. 
Thou may’st as well attempt to guide the light of day, 
As pit thy fancied science "gainst their cratty play. 












Thou hast no chance !—thy winning is in flight! 

Break up—get home—thou’st rubbers lost enow! 

How can’st thou in such folly take delight ? 

Marring thy forchead, with a wrinkled brow— 

Unless thou dost repent, and change thy ways and friends; 
Thy life will be thy death, and Hell thy journey ends! 

We are content to let pass a good many volumes 
of what are called sacred poetry. We must, howeyer, 
remonstrate against Sacred Lurics for Youth, by George 
Pocock, and the vain-glorious bad taste with which 
it is put forward, and which is especially offen- 
sive in a work professing to be devotional.—Mr. 
Washbourn’s neat pocket edition of Herbert’s J'emple, 
to which is added The Synagogue, is doubly welcome 
after such a production. 

Montezuma, a Tragedy, by Dilnot Sladden.—It 
appears to be the fashion with all who have, under 
other forms, met with an indifferent reception from 
the public, to attempt that class of composition re- 
quiring the most consummate artistic skill and ex- 
perience, in the hope of at last striking the chord 
which shall yield the much-desired answer,—that is, 
fame and profit. Mr. Sladden’s Tragedy is not the 
feeblest of the train that have followed * Pizarro,’ but 
that is all that can be said in its praise. 





List of New Books.—Travels in Town, by the Author 
of * Random Recollections,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 
—Eve Effingham, or Home, by J. I. Cooper, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 24s. bds.— Newman's Sermons, Vol. 1V. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 
by Mrs. Jameson, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd.—Women of 
England, by Mrs. Ellis, l2mo. 9s. cl.—Count Valerian 
Krasinski’s Reformation in Poland, Vol. Ll. Svo.—La 
Trobe’s Scripture Mlustrations, 4to, 36s. hf-bd.—Del Mar’s 
New Guide to Spanish and English Conversations, 16mo,. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Grandineau’s Petit Precepteur, 3rd edit. 3s. cl. 
— Eulensiein’s German Grammar, l2mo. 4s.cl.—The Works 
of Ben Jonson, with Life, by Barry Cornwall, royal Svo. 
24s. cl.— Wreath of Wild Flowers from New Engiand, by 
F. S. Osgood, post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The London Flora, by 
A. Irvine, 12mo. 10s, cl.—Thoughts on Past Years, 12mo. 
7s. 6d.cl.—Sergeant Bell and his Raree Show,7s. 6d. cl.— 
Byleson Bills of Exchange, 3rd edit. 12s. bds.—Speculum 
Gregis, Sth edit. 5s. ba.—James on the Collects, new edit. 
12mo. 6s, bds.—Papa’s Book, by Rev. B. H. Draper, fe. 
3s. 6d. cl.—P yne’s Tables, showing the Value of Tithe Rent 
Charges, 8vo. 7s. 6¢. bds.—Burdon’s First Exercises in 
Latin, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bd.—The Pulpit, Vol. XXXIILI. 7s. 6d. 
cl.—Burke’s Landed Gentry, Vol. LV. demy vo. 18s. cl.— 
Bentley’s Miscellany, Vol. LV. 16s. cl.—Pamily Library, 
Vol. LXVI. ‘ Chronicles of London Bridge,’ 18mo. 6s. cl.— 
Carpenter's Physiology, 8vo. 15s. cl.—The Ladies’ Knitting 
and Netting Book, 2nd edit. 4s. 6d. cl.—Lingard’s History 
of England, Vol. LX. 5s. cl.—Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, 
new edit. 30s. cl.—Gordon’s Chart of English and Scottish 
History, 18s.—Parley’s Tales about Rome and Modern 
Italy, equare, 4s. 6d. cl.—Thomson’'s British Annual, 18359, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The Medical Pocket-Book, 1839, 3s. 6d. 
bd.—Poor Richard’s Almanac for 1839, 12mo. sewed. 
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The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dresden Picture Gallery concluded. 
Orv Palma’s Three Daughters: burly pieces of 
blonde beauty; German virtuosi cover them with 
raises, so they do not need the mite of admiration 
can afford them. Dr. Waagen says, the same 
model served for them as for our Venus by Old 
Palma in the Fitzwilliam Collection; there is also a 
_ like similarity of pale yellow flesh-tone, and hardish 
outline. This painter’s Virgin and Child, well- 
coloured, and with a fine Baptist’s head, pleased me 

far more. 


Various large works, bearing the impress of Paul 
Veronese’s style, though not always that of his hand, 
make the apartments where they are hung look small 
by the grandeur of their composition, still more than 


their positive size. The Adoration of the Magi is 
certainly genuine, and has been magnificent: so has 
the Marriage Feast; but its shadows are now so much 
sunk, it resembles rather a “ Masque of Blackness.” 
I observed a noble Landscape, of splendid colour, and 
the bravest handling. Likewise an admirable por- 
trait of Patriarch Barbaro: what toryism runs 
through these Venetian aristocrats, and inspires even 
their face-takers! | But Paul’s capital work here, is 
the Concina altar-piece ; in which Religion mediates 
the reception of a noble family,so named, into the pre- 
sence of the Virgin and Child. Its motive makes it 
a sort of pendant to Titian’s Cornaro altar-piece at 
Northumberland House, known to the English public, 
through engravings, by his Grace’s liberality, about 
as well as while it was at Venice. Some weakness 
appears on the left hand of the Concina picture, and 
the shadows are now, in places, dead lampblack ; 
neither this, nor the ¢coal-yault gloom of the gallery, 
can extinguish its original radiance. Religion, a 





white-robed youthful presence, stands for a lustre in 
the darkness visible: all the heads beam with life, 
and spirit, and intelligence. Paul Veronese requires, 
still more than Rubens, a whole field of canvas for 
the full exercise of his genius: I should not class the 
present work, in merit, among those larger ones at 
Venice and Paris, but next them. 

Tintoretto’s Adulteress is of good colouring, and 
grand movement. His Fall of the Damned auda- 
ciously sublime ; Michael and the assisting angels in 
most dare-devil attitudes; the Virgin and Child 
posited, with strange witchcraft of imagination, ten 
thousand miles off—on four yards of canvas !—as if 
the whole battle-field of heaven lay beneath them. 
It is, however, still easier to over or under-rate a 
picture hung, like this, almost out of sight, than one 
within. 

Lanzi denominates Annibale Carracci’s St. Roch, 
“a compendium of the perfection of various artists,” 
and with truth—for it abridges said perfections so 
much, I could hardly discern any of them. Aconfused, 
broken-up composition and chiaroscuro—a crowd of 
beggars and lazars, jostling together as at a general 
gaol-delivery—what the Italians call prattica through- 
out the treatment—were not perfections to my taste, 
and I leave them to the critics. Annibale’s Saint 
Matthew is yet more renowned, and has some great- 
ness about it, good design, and colouring; it fails, 
however, totally in fine feeling and original cha- 
racter; the Child is antic and ungraceful: son of a 
tailor as the artist was, his practice betrays it—he 
cabbages from Correggio and others on all occasions, 
and here, to the extent of almost a whole suit. How- 
ever, the first sketch is at Corsham House, which 
may be a matter of great interest to admirers, But 
still another renowned work by Annibale, is the 


| Genius of Renown, who wants nothing except an air 
of genius to vindicate his title: academical cleverness 
supplies the place of inspiration, somewhat like the 
wooden sentinel that manned a Dutch fort doing 
duty as a soldier. 

I cannot help repeating, that the immense collec: 
tion of Carracceschi, and Caraveggeschi, and Catti- 
veschi pictures, seems to double the darkness of this 
rueful Gallery ; whilst the pale insipidities of an op- 
ponent school reflect, with tenfold ghastliness, any 
haze of daylight; which does, at times, penetrate 
the gloom. Guercino wallows like a beaver in 
floods of mud : splashes it about, cakes, and smoothes 
it, steeps his brush in it, does everything by help of 
it: his beings teem out of it like reptiles. To attain 
what is called a “ natural style,” he peoples his can- 
vases with unwashed heroes and turbanned Cinde 
rellas, to whom total immersion were no bad baptism 
—vVenuses and Virgins, whose elf-locks seem platted 
by the plica polonica. Such the creations which 
charmed his grovelling fancy! and “ choused and 
chaldesed” the world out of its senses as well as its 
ducats! which filled, and continue to fill, half the 
cabinets of Europe! Natural style—it is the sheer- 
est affectation: one may affect vulgarity as well as 
finery, grossness as well as elegance. Guido’s is 2 
much prettier affectation :—faded pinks, and water 
blues, and greenish flesh-colours, form the mono- 
tonous key through which he harmonizes all his pic 
tures of the admired style: his men seem dressed by 
waiting-maids, and tread upon the outsides of their 
feet as if, like Cesar’s horse, they had corns upon 
their soles; his women have Niobe faces, turgid with 
perpetual dropsy of tears, and pea-green complexions, 
meant for delicate. I characterize the mannerism 





these artists, not that I would condemn and 
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yes into utter oblivion: a few choice works 
fom both diversify large assortments, and each has, 
at times, reached high excellence ; to have a little 


t-fuel may be agreeable, though quite the reverse 
to be overwhelmed with the flowing bog. In fine, 
among the Guercinos and Guidos at Dresden, num- 
bers are Spurious, none super-eminent. Among the 
Albanos, Giordanos, Fetis, Marattis, &c., you stand 
like the disastered swain, not knowing where to rest 
your eye, or turn it for a gleam of comfort. Half 
the pictures here, are by painters on whose names 
the Recording Angel of Art’s Chancery would drop 
ablob if he might, and blot them out for ever. 

Two small cabinets, in one of which a blackamoor 
could hardly see his teeth in a glass, contain some 
ancient productions, curious or meritorious, or both. 
[ shall not disturb the learned dust upon the former. 
One among the latter, is a Holbein of widespread 
fame—the Meyer Family. It consists, as perhaps is 
yell known from the common print, of that family, 
_Burgher denizens of Basle, kneeling, by separate 
sexes, at each side of the Virgin, who holds a dead 
child, thought to be the youngest Meyer, in her 
arms:—excuse briefness, I am bad at description. 
As Holbein left Basle at twenty-seven, this picture 
may pass for an early one: indeed, it is of two 
styles, the portraits very primitive, the Madonna 
rather modern—a transition picture. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the Madonna, more softly 
and elegantly painted: yet errs against character; 
she has too much the air of the toilette about her— 
looks even somewhat modish. This strait of Messina 
recurs ever and ever in art !—stern antiquated forms, 
threatening shipwreck to the artist upon one hand, 
upon the other, falsified scriptural and dramatic 
propriety, sucking him down to perdition. The ideal 
type suggested by eldern artists for the Virgin— 
gnctitude of “mien severe and pure, profound gra- 
vity of expression, plain, ill-fashioned apparel—they 
alone had sufficient earnestness to render attractive. 
Succeeding times, which felt less in the spirit of this 
fine mysticism, required voluptuous forms, roseate 
complexions, and point-device costume, to make her 
sensually, as she could be no otherwise adorable. 
Raffael himself, of late began to give his Madonnas 
cherry mouths, tempting boddices, and Fornarina 
plenitude of person, Thus, too, Holbein’s debonnaire 
Virgin seems much better fitted to bring cavaliers to 
her feet than pious burghers, except for the same 
purpose—courtly devotion. It would appear, that 
the Meyer family was once considered Sir Thomas 
More’s—a mistake exploded by Walpole, who says 
aiso, that he saw the work on sale for 400/. in 1741 
at Venice, where the Polish King purchased it soon 
after. In 1633, Le Blond had given a thousand 
rix dollars, and got thrice the sum from Mary de’ 
Medici. 

Asmall Van Eyck here, is probably the work re- 
ferred to by Lanzi as one of the earliest oil-pic- 
tures extant. I could not, however, find his date, 
1416, upon it,* (which he quotes from Guarienti,) 
but perceived an A’, perhaps the monogram for 4b 
Eyk. It represents a Virgin and Child, who receives 
aapple from St. Anne. Has been good ; now blis- 
tered, and scaled off, and repainted. Another Van- 
Eyckish work (a trypticon), of very delicate finish, 
meant for private use; a beautiful fresh-green fairy 
Landscape, by Elzheimer ; and a Bearing the Cross, 
by Durer, exquisitely designed, with numberless 
figures of Lilliputian life-size, come under the head 
of meritorious antiques. 

_Our artists of the present age are much given to 
lift up their voices and weep at the want of patron- 
age for historical pictures; purchasers, they cry, will 
hotadmit more than teaboard size into their man- 
sions; hence it is that poor artists paint teaboard 
subjects! Does this follow necessarily ? Our patrons, 
however large-acred men, I grant to have tastes 
nther limited, rather on a scale with Dutch pad- 
docks, and prairies in the land of the Pigmies; I 
grant our plutocracy in general to have great taste for 
little things, and as pinch-fisted towards the demands 
of historic art as if Queen Mab had knit or stolen 
their purses. Nevertheless, our artists’ conclusion 
aforesaid has always struck me as somewhat of a non 





* A material point, as no earlier year, I believe, than 
21 has been yet found on any of John Van Eyck’s pic- 
me though Lanzi makes him the inventor of oils about 





sequitur. Here, for instance, is a picture, one of 
thousands I could mention, small teaboard size, being 
about fifteen inches square, a barleycorn less or more, 
yet it represents a scene of the sublimest nature be- 
cause scriptural, and with nobler beauty than per- 
haps could be given it by any modern adept had he 
the Santissima Trinidada’s mainsail to paint it on. 
I admit, which some persons may think too generous. 
that magnitude, mere physical magnitude, is an 
element of grandeur; not indispensable, however, 
except to grandeur at its maximum, when all ele- 
ments must contribute to enlarge it in all ways. A 
great mind if it cannot spread length-wise, will spread 
depth-wise, on a small surface. Thus spreads Fran- 
cesco Francia’s mind on the tablet of one foot broad 
by one and a half high ; it contains an Adoration of 
the Magi, wherein all the best merits—exalted and 
purified conception, feeling, sweetness of colour, and 
admirable design, like various jewels set in a crown, 
act as beautiful foils to each other: the elegance to 
be sure is a little primitive, and the manner a little 
hard, but to the lover of Bible language that is a 
charm, and ¢/is spot eclipses the general brightness 
about as much as Mercury during transit does the 
sun’s meridian splendour. A second’work by }ran- 
cia, the Baptism of Christ, exhibits like simplicity, 
and deep sentiment and chastened design, on a larger 
superticies about six feet square ; extension of space 
to be filled, no more than contractedness, paralyzing 
the powers of real genius. 

Bigotted preference for the technique of their pro- 
fession is that which almost always enslaves the taste 
of artists, and renders their opinions about pictures 
so often perverted oracles, not only narrowing their 
minds but lowering them to the scope and standard 
of mechanical merit. Now such merit should have 
its honour, and the dillettante who refuses this is just 
as blind as the artist who bestows it nowhere else, 
save that the former is blind with his eyes shut and 
the other with hiseyes open. But the highest honours 
to the highest merits: moral and mental excellen- 
cies should ever out-weigh technical, spiritual out- 
weigh sensual: an obvious rule of criticism seldom 
observed—or there could not subsist so many conflict- 
ing, jarring, and erronequs opinions. The artist looks 
first for artistic excellence—and last too: he must 
have “ contraposed forms”—* secondary reflexions”_ 
* softening away of lights”"—this “ colour taking up 
that, and repeating, or forcing, or cooling another” 
—“union with ground”——* chiaroscuric effects”—all 
subordinate, though positive, merits; he seldom be- 
thinks him that if these, and such as these, were the 
supreme merits of Art, it would be next to despicable. 
A novice, on the other hand, is especially influenced 
by colour and nature; these are genuine merits, but 
still second-rate. In supreme Art the merits must 
be poetical and ethical—must be those of sentiment, 
imagination, feeling, exhibition of the passions and 
emotions, above everything that effluence of inborn 
grace diffused over beautiful forms which purifies the 
observer's soul, that sublimity which exalts it : other- 
wise, Art can engage but the attention of superfici- 
alists and the disdain ofall profound minds. I would 
submit as a general rule for examining a picture, to 
look for the latter merits, if not first (as colour and 
effect come out to meet us),—principally ; and to be 
determined, where they are present, by them chiefly. 
Power to find them, and to give them their due pre- 
ference, each amongst the others, and all of them 
over mechanical merits, though less a matter of rule 
than of taste, intuitive, acquired, or both (which is 
the only taste perfect),—springs not a little from a 
right prepossession in their favour. Let us cast our 
eyes on two oblong paintings here by Ercole Grandi, 
an old Ferrarese artist—Christ Betrayed and Going 
to Crucifixion,—we revolt at their jejune treatment, 
or smile at it with affable forgiveness : but look into 
the pictures, look deeply into them as the meditative 
painter himself did—and he has your heart in a net! 
We who pitied his weakling efforts, feel the potent 
magician draw us within his sway, by those strongest 
of all ties, our affections ; he has laid the mighty hold 
of sympathy upon us, and, wrestle as we will, we 
come like children all love and reverence, and beg- 
ging pardon for our stubbornness, to his feet at last. 
Thisis the secret, if you will know it, of that fascina- 
tion which these antique painters exert over their 
admirers: their imperfections are merely technical, 
their perfections spiritual, moral, intellectual, often 








artistic too ,; wherefore the bal pre 
their side, except with those judges who maintain 
the lesser qualities preferable to the greater. 
Applying this rule it will be found that the Virgin 
adoring the Child, by Garofalo, is superior to the 
Virgin enthroned, and Saints, by Parmegianino, as 
well as the St. George to the St. Stephen, and the 
Teaching iu the Temple even to the Madonna della 
Rosa, by these respective painters. Because, althou.h 
in the later works, art has advanced nearer perfection, 
mechanism has monopolized all the improvement; 
whilst in the earlier, though mechanism be less con- 
summate, merits far higher, expression, sentiment, 
spiritual beauty, and enchanting simplicity, abound. 
Yet Parmegiano’s ‘ Madonna della Rosa’ is a very 
good picture: you may imagine its excellence from 
a copy at Hampton Court, which passes for original. 
Garofalo’s three pictures above mentioned are admi- 
rably coloured and finished: but the last displays a 
grandeur of character I have never seen equalled by 
the same artist, unless in his Visitation, at the Doria 
Palace, Rome. Old Gaudenzio Ferrari has a Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lawrence here, indifferent as te com- 
position, most striking for expression. The dAnnun- 
ciation, by Mantegna, has his stern dignity, hardness 
and strength of line, as if he drew with an iron pen- 
cil dipped in coloured japans. There is a Christ by 
Giovanni Bellini, also in too metallic a style, but of 
a most august presence and a gravity throughout the 
tone which harmonizes with the subject, like organ 
accompaniment with a Ze Deum. Parmegianesque 
and Correggiesque colours are as “flutes and soft 
recorders,” yea, even as “ brisk awakening viols,” 
to subjects however solemn: worse than the indeco- 
rum which certain old limners commit, who put 























































































fiddles into the hands of their angels at a Coronation, 


Gentile Bellini’s Holy Family displays fraternal 
vigour of design and moral grandeur of deportment, 
Titian’s stupendous Presentation, in the Venice Mu- 
seum, though an early work, seems taken from Cima 
da Conegliano’s small one here (unless there was 
perhaps an older type common to both) ; the land. 
scape of admirable composition and colour—an 
Italian scene idealized. Still a more excellent 
antique is Girolamo Santa Croce’s Virgin and Joseph 
adoring the new-born Christ, with general effect rather 
broken, it has great vigour of tints and treatment ; 
but expressiveness in the group forms its transcen- 
dant merit ; it is one of those pictures which, to use 
Queen Mary’s memorable words, grave themselves 
on the heart. I shall rhapsodize about no other 
antiques, merely mentioning among those here, a 
capital specimen of that rare and excellent master 
Bacchiacca, to my knowledge the next best specimen 
after the predella in San Lorenzo, Florence. Yes, I 
must say a few words of the Duke Sforza, given to 
Leonardo da Vinci. The shadow of Leonardo's 
hand never fell on the picture. It is, nevertheless, 
a superior work, possibly by Holbein, most probably 
by a German, certainly by a Cisalpine artist. Da 
Vinci's workmanship, though sometimes hard, was 
by no means so hard as this; though minute, by no 
means petty ; though curiously adorned, it was not 
cut up by filagree composition, but had wondrous 
breadth, his fine-pointed pencil producing an effect 
similar and almost equal to that of the stump. Duke 
Sforza has quite a Henry the Eighth character, only 
that the flesh-tone is grey ; all the details executed 
with a spiderous hand, having such lightness and 
delicate flimsiness that a breath you think could blow 
them off the surface like cobwebs. Some painters 
seem to use brushes made of a single hair—and that 
sharpened too. 

I was surprised to find so few good Rubenses, Van- 
dycks, and Rembrandts in the Dresden collection; 
after having been stunned by their renown. Among 
the former none has more fame than the Quos Ego— 
or deserves less: it represents Neptune quieting the 
waves for a Cardinal’s convenience, by his godship’s 
usual means, videlicet, out-ramping and out-roaring 
them himself. If a production at all of Rubens’s 
laboratory, it was journey-work ; little of the painter's 
own miraculous legerdemain in its treatment makes 
up for its frigid allegorical conceit and fustian ex- 
travagance. His Lion Hunt seems far better, as well 
as I could judge of a thing hoisted aloft like a top- 
gallant. His Judgment of Paris is a beautiful small 
composition, but, I have heard, a copy from the 
large original Mr. Hamlet possessed. No Vandyck 
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to, conyulse, visitors with more than. the, regular 
quantum of, ecstasies; his portrait of Old Parr curi- 
ous, those of Charles J. and Family, cold and. unin- 
teresting. One Rembrandt, the Painter and his Wife, 
is of wonderful force, and (wonderful too) chiaroscuro 
a little defective, His Daughter would be a; super- 
excellent Flink, whose yellowish feeble style it ap- 
proaches; and his Mother, though good, does not 
surpass his great variety of “ Mothers” elsewhere. 
Nicolas Poussin’s Adoration of the Wise Men, spotty 
in colour, timid in pencil, belies its reputation—I 
suspect it a changeling. His Reign of Flora, though 
somewhat formal, has a fervid air from its adust tone 
(his favourite brick or sunburnt), and has certain ele- 
gant forms of Narcissus, Adonis, Clytie, caressing with 
fine poetic allusion the flowers into which they were 
metamorphosed ; it is quite unlike his Flora in the 
€ampidoglio. Claude’s Repose of the Holy Family, 
one critic pronounces the admirable original of Mr. 
Hope's. picture, another critic entitles it a poor 
copy of the same: delicious contradiction to us 
dilettanti, which affords a sheltering example for our 
own errors! I should attempt to reconcile the fire 
and water of these opposite accounts by a suggestion 
that the Dresden picture may have been so repainted 
us to appear but a copy laid upon it; beneath the 
hideous film of restoration I do think something 
noble lies. Another Claude, grey and good, full of 
air as the perspective can hold, isa Sicilian Sea-coast ; 
to look upon it would cool a Lais, at the same time 
that it refreshed her check with a purer complexion. 
You see I have not done raving! and rave as ex- 
travagantly about fine modern works as my old- 
fashioned Francias ! 

Quantity and quality taken together, the cabinet 
department of this collection and that of Munich are 
to my mind equal,—what the Dresden has in num- 
ber the Munich having in merit. Connoisseurs, I 
believe, decide for Dresden. Among the half-hun- 
dred Wouvermans, but two, a Stable and a Horse 
Mariet, struck me as in his best manner; yet even 
these are far beneath many works by the same artist 
scattered through England—e. g. a pendant “Stable” 
at Sir Robert Peel's, or Lord F. Egerton’s “ Hay- 
Cart,” both miniature miracles, for emmets are as 
wondrous creations as elephants. The thrice-re- 
nowned Deer-Hunt even a German critic admits 
second to Mr. Sanderson’s Ruysdael, but is very pre- 
ferable to all the others here: Schloss Lentheim 
comes next. A Foung Lady at Ablution, by Terburg, 
harmonized in a rich grey tone, of a texture as full 
and deep aud soft as a sea-gull’s plumage, rests the 
wearied eye like a tuft of moss in the middle of 
Sahara desert. A Trumpeter, of which Mr. Hope 
has atwin, isalso an excellent production of this artist, 
who was a Greek (as far as any Dutchman can be), | 
preferring subdued effects, and loving the grandeur 
of one broad quict tone as the halcyon loves the un- 
rippled ocean. Some good Gerard Dows here; the 
Tooth-Drawer, the Writing-Master, of painfully ex- 
quisite finish and hard humour, but nene equal te | 
the Munich master-pieces. A Monastery, by Vander 
Heyden, superlative in spite of repairs and improve- | 
ments, Among two dozen Tenierses I observed one 
gem that made me covetous—the Chemist: there is 
no cabinet painter more a favourite of mine than 
Dayid Teniers, both for his own merits and as the 
pictorial father of David Wilkie ; it was by no means 
therefore that foolish contempt of him I have heard | 
some amateurs express, which kepitme from recog- 
nizing his chefs-d’euvre—but simply their absence. | 
Old Mieris has a superb Tinker here, a “ Christopher 
Sly,” an immortal “ To- Pan,” examining with omnis- | 
cient connoisseurship the bottom of a kettle; what | 
earth-shaking oracle he will utter about it, the pro- 
prictress stands by in awful suspense to hear; some 
little boys more philosophically lay sparrow-traps at | 
a distance. O Genius, an alchemist beyond com- 
pare art thou! A transmutator—a Trismegistus in- 
deed !—that canst turn a little moist pigment into a | 
gem of more real worth than Golconda ever pro- | 
duced ! 

I haye now nothing to add upon the Dresden | 
Picture Gallery, beyond a postscript about its crayon | 
works. Mengs has done the best things in this line | 
—to which his talents were far better fitted than to | 
fresco, except as a colour-grinder: Rosalba Carriera 
has done the most. Some drawings by Liotard 
(Reynolds's nine-days rival) are piquant and clever: 





| mean Of the expanded set of lines” xt (G); or did he reject the 


the Chocolate Girl is as, famous throughout Germany 
as the Madonna di San Sisto, and far more popular. 
So you see connoisseurs at least must take the axiom 
“vox populi vox Dei” with a large grain of salt.* 





SIR D. BREWSTER’S REPLY TO PROP. POWELL. 
St. Leonards, St. Andrews, Nov. 27, 1838. 

Srr,—lI regret extremely that Prof. Powell's observations 
on my letter should render it necessary for me to continue 
a disenssion’so fruitless and disagreeable. It is obvious from 
Prof. Powell's letter that my statement of facts has not con- 
vineed him of his mistake, and that he still thinks the 
method which I criticized at the Newcastle meeting a ** fair 
and reasonable one.” In order to prove its reasonableness, 
he asserts that in the interference spectrum the wave lengths 
are given for the definite rays as they there appear, that is, 
in a form far more closely condensed than in the re/ructive 
spectrum ; and he adds that “this is especially the case 
with the rays called (G) and (H), the latter consisting of 
two widely separated bands, and the former of a series of 
small lines.” Assuming the accuracy of these assertions, 
Prof. Powell puts the following questions for the purpose of 
justifying the method under discussion. ‘*‘ Now, when we 
attempt to compare the two, how are we to determine to 
which precise part of the expanded refraction ray the value 
of the wave length belongs, which was found for the con- 
densed interference ray ? Can it be said to belong to any one 
part rather than another ?” 

The answer to these two questions is simply this:—The 
wave length of (G) belongs positively and rigorously to the 
standard ray or line (G), distinctly marked in Fraunhofer's 
map, and distinetly characterized by precise numbers in his 
tables; and it has nothing whatever to do with any lines or 
groups of lines near (G). In like manner the wave length of 
(i) belongs positively and rigorously to the band (H), simi- 
larly marked and similarly characterized in Fraunhofer's 
map and tables, and it has nothing whatever to do with the 
band similar to (FH), of which ¥raunhofer has neither given 
the wave lengths nor measured the index of refraction. 
The second violet band, similar to (IL), has in reality no 
connexion whatever with any of Fraunhofer’s measures, 
either of wave lengths or refractive indices. Vt appears only 
in his map asa physical phenomenon, and should never have 
been noticed by Prof. Powell. 

But Prof. Powell states that he hasemployed the method, 
which I have proved to be founded on an oversight, in 
“all his former calculations.” That he has done so in his 
paper in the Philosophical Transactions, 1837, in which he 
applies Sir William ilamilton’s new formula to his own ob- 
servations, is sufficiently obvious. But does Prof. Powell 
mean to say that he employed the same method in his papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions of 1835 and 1836, in which 
he has ** discussed all the observed refractive indices for 
definite rays in different media, consisting of those for icn 
media, determined by Fraunhofer, and those in ter other 
eases by M. Rudberg, comparing them with the caleulated 
results of the theory of M. Cauchy?” In dealing with 
Fraunhofer’s observations on Flint Glass, No. 13, did he 
reject the specific index of (G), viz. 1.600285, and ** take the 


specific index of (H), viz. 1.671062, and substitute in its 
place the number 1.671735, which we find to be nearly the 
index of a ray intermediate between (H) and the band 
similar to it. If he did, then the results of all his calcula- 
tions are deeply affected with error; but if he did not, 
which | believe to be the case, then it is only the calcula- 
tions in his paper of 1837 that are affected by the oversight | 
which I have pointed out. In Sir William Ifamilton’s 

formula, (H) is one of the rays whose index of refraction is 

assumed from observation, and hence the calculated indices 

for the rays (C), (D), (E), (G), are all affected by the error | 
which I have pointed out in the value of (FH), while the | 
observed index of (G) requires to be corrected in order to 
compare the theory with observation. I trust, therefore, 
that Prof. Powell will repeat the calculation in his paper of 
1837, and he may probably have the satisfaction of finding | 





| that his new results will be more consonant than his former 
| ones, with the undulatory theory of dispersion. 


Lam, Sir, &e., 
D. BREWSTER. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Tur December number of the Westminster Review, 
just published, is not only a good one, but remark- 
able for the light which its leading article, by H. M, | 


| (Harriet Martineau), has thrown upon the present 


state and temper of the American mind, The public 
attention in England has, from time to time, been 
attracted by details of the enthusiastic efforts of the 
abolitionists in the United States to set about the 


| emancipation of the negroes, and of the disorderly 


and persecuting reaction which those efforts have 

excited in the slave-holders. But few of us were.| 
aware of the nature and extent of the movement, or | 
of the deep and enduring spirit in which it was con- | 
ceived, and is now carrying out, amidst a series of | 
persecutions that might have well become the dark. | 
ness of the Middle Ages. To convey a better, notion 

of the full meaning of this new, and, as we think, | 
most pregnant mental phenomenon, Miss Martinéau | 





* M. Hanfetangel, a young and clever lithographist, but | 
the specimens of whose skill are very. unequal, has heen | 
for some time employed in transferring the Dresden _pic- 
tures to paper: I dare say the whole collection will be | 
considered worthy to adorn print-shop windows ere long | 
throughout Europe. 


justly. alludes to the difference which subsists be. 
tween the position of the European abolitionists, de. 
nouncing a partial and a distant wrong, isolated from 
those whose pecuniary interests they attack, ang 
supported hy public opinion and the sympathies ang 
respect of their neighbours and fellow citizens,—ang 
that of the American advocates of emancipati 
surrounded on all sides by the abuses they eom| 
striking at a national crime in the presence of the 
criminals, and momentarily exposed to the contempt, 
the hatred, and the violence of the masses of theip 
fellow citizens. We in England, amidst all our yp. 
spect for the Clarksons and the Wilberforces, who 
commenced the crusade against slavery, have been 
accustomed to indulge in an occasional smile at the 
enthusiasm (not to say fanaticism) which sustained 
them under their trials; but their feelings wer 
tranquillity itself, to the deep, and, we must say, awful 
exhibitions of indomitable will, of courage to ae 
and of firmness to endure, which fully justify the 
epithet applied to the passing moment by Miss Mar. 
tineau, of * the Martyr Age in America.” Amidst 
the numerous armies of martyrs to metaphysical 
dogmas for which almost every sect of religion has had 
to boast and to blush, the present are the first whe 
have shed their blood and their tears in testimony to 
a great moral truth ; and this alone should be sufi. 
cient to fix the eyes ofall beholders upon the passing 
spectacle, If, however, the object sought be all 
human,—if earthly, and not heavenly interests, are 
alone compromised in the struggle, it is undeniable 
that the force of the martyrs is almost wholly derived 
from the earnestness of their religious feelings, Ip 
contrasting, therefore, this pervading influence of 
Amcrican society with the temporizing, self-seeking, 
compromising spirit which has of late years sprung 
up and developed itself among Englishmen, mani, 
festing itself not only in our } 1 discussions, 
but in our political dissensions, and on every occa. 
sion where the coarser pecuniary interests are op- 
posed to social improvements and to sound morality, 
we find matter of still more worthy and pressing con- 
sideration. Among what classes of American society 
are such feelings generated? how produced? what 
is their action, for good or for evil? what their 
natural consequences? what their revolutionary in- 
fluence? These are grave and serious matters; for 
it is scarcely possible that the struggle can be long 
continued without being felt in England. One other 
striking feature in the contest, is that of the colla 
teral questions it has already called into discussion, 
especially that concerning the rights of a free press, 
and a free expression of opinion. On this point, we 
think Miss Martineau utters an important truth, 
when she says, that other sorts of freedom besides 
emancipation from slavery will come in with it ; that 
the aristocratic spirit, in all its manifestations, is 
purging out; and that the turbulence and tyrapny 
which haye excited such a resistance are the imme- 


lemiu 





| diate and visible offspring of the old-world, feudal, 


European spirit, that still survives amidst their free 
institutions, and in spite of them. The rapid spread 
of the abolition fame amidst circumstances so hos- 
tile, proves that it is in harmony with the frame of 


| American sentiment ; and that it is an exponent of 


something pervading and influential—of something 
prophetic of a social revolution, still more striking 
and still more grasping than that which produced 
their political regeneration. Notwithstanding the 
unusual extent to which we have drawn out this 
notice of a single paper, we must yet find room for 
the following lines, written by W. L. Garrison, @ 
leader in the march of abolition, (originally a poor, 
ill-eduecated printer’s lad,) and left behind him oa 
the walls of the prison, to which he had been con+ 
signed for his writings on the forbidden theme :— 
I boast no courage on the battle field, 
Where hostile troops immix in horrid fray; 
For love, or fame, I can no weapon wield, 
With burning lust an enemy to slay. 
But test my spirit at the blazing stake, 
For advocacy of the rights of man, 
And truth,—or on the wheel my body break; 
Let Persecution place ine ‘neath its ban, 
Tnsult, defame, proscribe my humble name, 
Yea, put the dagger to my naked breast, 
If recoil in terror of the flame,— 
Or reereant prove when terror rears its erest,— 
To save a kimb, or shun the public scorn,— 
Then write me down for aye,—weakest of woman born. 


From this heart-stirring article, we find it difficult 


' to. descend to other tamer, but not less able paper, 
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conta ined in the present publication. But we must not 

over the elaborated and well thought, well felt 
say on Abelard and his times. This is the sort of 
thinking and of writing of which England stands in 
ach need. How few of the ordinary ruy of readers 
ynow anything of the disputes of the realists and 
she nominalists of the twelfth century. How much 
jewer are aware that the nominalists were the pre- 
cursors of all the civil and religious liberty which the 
yorld now enjoys; or, knowing the facts of the case, 
see, in the modern revivals on the continent, a retro- 
gade tendency towards dogmatism, authority, and 
imorance. We regard this effort in the Westminster 
wo popularize moral and intellectual philosophy with 
much satisfaction ; and we are not the less pleased 
for its advocacy of the moral superiority of Heloise, 
certainly one of the most remarkable women of her 
own or any other age. 

In our account of the distribution of the medals of 
the Royal Society at the anniversary of that body on 
the 30th ult., the award of a Copley medal to Pro- 
fesor Gauss, of Gottingen, for his recent improve- 
ments in the methods of making magnetic observa- 
tions, and for his theoretical investigations relative to 
terrestrial magnetism, was inadvertently omitted.— 
By the use of heavy needles (if the word may be 
applied to magnetical steel bars from 1 to 26 tb. in 
weight), by a multitude of ingenious and delicate ap- 

ications of principles more or less well known in 
the abstract, but never before so brought into combi- 
nation, and, above all, by a profound and powerful 
mathematical analysis, embracing the subject of ter- 
rétrial magnetism in a general point of view, and 
furnishing resources before unimagined for estimating 
ity effects in the various phases of inclination (or 
dip), declination (or variation), and intensity, Pro- 
fessor Gauss has given to magnetic determinations 
the precision of astronomical observation, and, in 
fet, may almost be said to have created anew this 
important department of science. One very extra- 
ordinary fact has resulted already from this system 
of observation, carried on (in pursuance of a sugges- 
tion of Humboldt) by a great many observers in 
errespondence with each other—viz. that the mag- 
netism of the earth is in a state of continual and 
restless fluctuation—as much so as the waves of the 
set, or the pressure of the air; but that its changes 
fiom moment to moment are strictly simultaneous, at 
eery point where observations of this nature have 
yet been made—embracing (now) the whole extent 
of Earope, from Upsal, in Sweden, to Catania, in 
Sicily, and from Petersburgh to Dublin! so that 
even the difference in longitude of those distant sta- 
tions might be obtained from magnetic observations. 
Does this law extend over all the world ?—are the 
causes of these fluctuations terrestrial or cosmical ?— 
anall the complicated phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism be embraced in formule as unerring and 
general as those of the planetary movements ?—what 
are the true causes of the variation, dip, and inten- 
sity curves over the whole surface of our globe ?— 
These and other such questions await their solution 
fom 2 more extensive application of these methods 
inall parts of the world. Great Britain alone is ina 
Pasition to carry them out into their full develope- 
ment, from the extent of her commerce, her maritime 
resources, and her colonial power. The subject has 
already been brought before her government, both 
by the Royal Society and by the British Association ; 
and we trust to see it taken up on a scale commen- 
surate to its high importance, both on land and at 
sa. Professor Gauss has been assisted in these re- 
searches, and the laborious series of experiments and 
observations they involve, by his ci-devant colleague, 

eher, whose expulsion from Giéttingen, on political 
sounds, has deprived that once celebrated university 
of one of its brightest ornaments. 

By a letter from Paris, just received, we learn, that 
M.d'Urville’s chart of his discoveries in the Antarctic 
regions has been received at the Dépét de la Marine, 
and is now in the engraver’s hands ; and a plate of it 
vill probably be given in the forthcoming number of 
the Annales Maritimes. This will bring the right of 


Miority of discovery to the test ; and it will be curious ! 
ind instructive to compare Capt. Forster's map of | 


Trinity and Palmer Land, made in 1828, with that 
of M. d’Urville, executed in 1838. 

We long deferred to offer an opinion on Mr. Bal- 
lautyne’s pamphlet, noticed last week, in the expec- 


tation that a counter-statement would be forthwith | 


| published, and from a conviction that it is next to 
| impossible—as we then said—to disentangle the facts 
| from such a huge mass of unsettled accounts. We 
| are now authorized to state, that such a reply has 
| been prepared, and will be forthwith published , and 
| that it would have appeared some time since, but for 
circumstances which will be therein explained. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 22.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P. and Treas., 
in the chair. 

Lieut.-General John Briggs, E.1.C.S. was elected. 

A paper was read, entitled,‘ On the State of the 
Interior of the Earth,’ by W. Hopkins, Esq. 

The object of the present memoir is to inquire 
into the modes in which the refrigeration of the earth 
may have taken place, on the hypothesis that its 
entire mass was originally in a fluid state ; an hypo- 
thesis which was at first founded on astronomical 
considerations, and is now corroborated by the dis- 
coveries of modern geology, exhibiting the apparent 
injection from below of large masses of unstratified 
rocks, through the fissures of sedimentary strata. 
Assuming that this state of fluidity was the etiect of 
heat, we are led to consider the steps of transition by 
which the earth has passed into its present state 
of solidity, and apparently permanent temperature. 
After adverting to the analytical investigations of 
Fourier and Poisson on this subject, the author pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the results of the laws of refri- 
geration of heated bodies, which may be conceived to 
operate in the present case; namely, refrigeration by 
circulation, which obtains when the fluidity is perfect, 
and that by conduction, when the particles of the 
mass, by the diminution of fluidity, no longer retain 
that mobility among one another which is requisite 
for their circulation. Thus while, in either case, the 
superficial parts of the earth would rapidly cool and 
solidify by the radiation of their heat into siderial 
space, forming a crust of small thickness compared 
with the whole radius of the globe, the internal mass 
may be in one or other of the three following con- 
ditions :—First, it may consist of matter still in a 
state of fusion, of which both the temperature and 
the fluidity are greatest at the centre, but which has 
been brought, by the long-continued process of cir- 
culation, into a state no longer admitting of this 
process, and capable, therefore, of cooling only by 
conduction. Secondly, the earth may consist of 
an external shell, of a central nucleus, rendered solid 
by the enormous pressure to which it is subjected, 
and of an intermediate stratum of matter in a state 
of fusion. The thickness of the shell, as well as the 
radius of the solid nucleus, may possibly be small 
compared with the radius ofthe earth. The fluidity 
of the intervening mass must necessarily be here also 
considerably more imperfect than that which would 
just admit of cooling by circulation. Thirdly, the 
earth may be solid from the surface to the centre. 
The author then shows that the direct investigation 
of the manner in which the earth has been cooled, 
assuming its original fluidity from heat, cannot de- 
termine the actual condition of its central parts, not 
from any imperfection in the analytical process, but 
from the want of the experimental determination of 
certain values, which it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, accurately to obtain. It has occurred to 
the author that a more indirect test of the truth of 
the hypothesis of the central fluidity of the earth 
might be found in the delicate but well-defined phe- 
nomena of precession and nutation. The investiga- 
tion of the problems thus suggested is reserved by 
the author for the subject of a future memoir. 

Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A. was proposed. 

Paper read at the previous meeting, entitled, * Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Oxus,’ by Lieut. Wood, 
of the Indian Navy. 

The following notice of the discovery of the source 
of the Oxus by Lieut. Wood. one of the officers 
serving under Captain Alexander Burnes, F.R.S., in 
his political and scientific mission to Cabul, is con- 
tained in ‘a letter from Captain Burnes :—* This 
celebrated river (the Oxus) rises in the elevated 
region of Pameer in Sinkoal. It issues from a sheet 











of water, encircled on all sides, except the west, by 
hills, through which the infant river runs; com- 
mencing its course at the great elevation of about 
15,600 feet above the level of the sea, or within a few 
feet of the height of Mont Blanc. To this sheet of 
water Lieut. Wood proposes to assign the name of 
Lake Victoria, in honour of Her Majesty.” 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Nov. 26.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

Extracts from the following papers were read :— 

1. ‘Some Account of a Visit to Berlin, in August 
1838, by Three Chaldee Christians, Natives of Tabriz, 
and of Selmas at the Northern End of the Lake of 
Urmniyah,’ by Professor C. W. Lancizolle, of Berlin, 
translated by W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 

On the 12th of August last there arrived in Berlin, 
upon a wretched Russian waggan, three strangers, 
who, with their long beards, and the whole character 
of their attire, might have been taken for Russians 
of the lowest class, Upon inquiry they proved to 
be Chaldee Christians who had taken this route, 
having journeyed overland to St. Petersburgh, to go to 
England, their avowed purpose being to lay before 
the Bible Society of London the distressed state of 
the Christian communities in the Persian province 
of Azerbaijan and in the vicinity of the Lake of 
Urmiyah. Their names are David Gabriel, fifty 
yearsold; Jussuf Johannes, aged thirty; and Gabriel 
Shabriz, aged twenty-six ; the latter called himself 
nephew of the Bishop of Tabriz. They were scantily 
supplied with the necessaries for so long a journey, 
and soon attracted the notice of the benevolent in- 
habitants of Berlin, who procured them free board 
and lodging during their stay there, sent them toa 
correspondent at Hamburgh, and engaged for them a 
passage to England. The writer of this account, 
aided by Prof. Petermann, the orientalist, and Carl 
Ritter, the geographer, and an interpreter of the 
name of Oculi, who spoke Turkish, took great pains 
to get from these travellers ample details of the state 
of their country, respecting their own personal situa- 
tion and property, the civil institutions under which 
they lived, and more especially the state and doctrine 
of the Christian churches in that part of the East. 
All who saw and conversed with them were much 
pleased with their general demeanour, the candour 
and freedom with which they replied to the numerous 
questions which were put to them, and the moral 
habits they seemed to have brought with them from 
a country enjoying, among many political privations, 
the advantages of a state approaching to primitive 
simplicity. ‘They had been acquainted with Colonel 
Monteith, who travelled through their country in 
1829, and Colonel Shiel in 1837; they were fully 
competent to give information respecting the relative 
geographical position of the various towns, villages, 
&c. in their own country ; the eldest had been at, 
and could give a fair account of Shiraz and Aba 
Shehr, the youngest had been in Arabia; they dis- 
tinctly declared themselves to be Protestants, living 
in the diocese of the Bishop of Selmas, but under the 
superintendence of the Patriarch Mar Simdan, at 
Kochannes, near Julamerik. Some circumstances 
occurred to create in the minds of a few who saw 
them, a suspicion that the tale these Chaldees told 
was not inall points the true one ; but the apparent 
contradictions, the writer thinks, were of a very 
trifling nature, and the result, on the whole, much in 
their favour.—To the above narrative may be added 
that these three poor Chaldees arrived in London on 
the 1st of September ; they showed their letters and 
documents to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who, after a full and mature consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, were of opinion that the 
men were not authorized to come to London to make 
demands they professed to be the bearers of ; at the 
same time, owing to the benevolence of some few 
individuals, they were not allowed to want, and a 
passage was taken for them on board a vessel to 
return to Constantinople, on their way to their homes; 
this at first the Chaldees thankfully accepted, but 
they afterwards changed their minds, without clearly 
explaining for what reason ; consequently, the pas 
sage money was forfeited, and the three Chaldees 
left London, after a stay of nearly two months, to beg 
their way home ; it is believed via Paris and Mar- 
seilles, 
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2. *On the Stade, as'a Linear Measure,” by W. 
Martin Leake, Esq. 

Some modern geographers have supposed that the 
ancients, in computations of distance, employed stades 
of different lengths, varying in the number contained 
in a degree of latitude from 500 to 750. D’Anville, 
Gosselin, Romé de l’Isle, Freret, Delabarre, De la 
Nauze, Gibert, and Jomard, may be cited as the most 
eminent geographers who have advocated a different 
view of thequestion to that which has been maintained 
by Montucla in France,and Ukert inGermany. By 
means of this variety, they have endeavoured to recon- 
cile the conflicting statements of the ancient mathe- 
maticians as to the measure of the perimeter of the 
globe, as well as to explain the disagreements which, 
on the supposition of an uniform stade, continually 
occur in applying ancient distances to true measure- 
ments ona globe or map. An attentive examina- 
tion, however, of all the evidence which may be de- 
rived on this question from ancient authors or extant 
monuments justifies the opinion that the stade, as a 
linear. measure, had but one standard, namely, the 
length of the foot-race, or interval between the 
agernpia and capri in all the stadia of Greece, 
and which is very clearly defined as having consisted 
of 600 Greek feet.—This opinion chiefly refers to 
European Hellas. In Asiatic Greece, it is probable 
that the Babylonian stade measured 653 feet, the 
Samian 687, and the Pergamenian 697 English feet. 
The author then proceeds to discuss the various 
measurements of the perimeter of the globe, and 
says, “If the origin and real nature of the varying 
calculations of the circumference of the earth were 
such as I have endeavoured to prove, it is obvious 
that the stades of different lengths deduced from 
them are quite visionary. It would be superfluous, 
therefore, to enter into any detailed exposition of the 
system which endeavours to reconcile ancient com- 
putations of distance with the truth, by applying to 
them, according to the necessity of the case, stades 
of 1111, or of 383, or of 666, or of 500, or of any 
other proportion to the degree,—a system which has 
been carried so far, that the same ancient writer has 
been supposed to have reported the length of a 
country in one kind of stade, and the breadth in an- 
other.—In the eastern portion of the Mediterranean 
and the countries around it, their information more 
nearly approached the truth than in any other part 
of the world. Eratosthenes knew that the general 
direction of the valley of Egypt, when produced, 
would describe that of the western coast of Asia 
Minor: he knew that Mesopotamia was shaped like 
a boat, and he was better acquainted than we have 
been, until recently, with the course of the Nile 
through Nubia. By limiting the otcovpéyy or in- 
habited earth to about one-fourth of the northern 
hemisphere, the length of which was included be- 
tween the Sacred Cape of Iberia (St. Vincent) and 
the mouth of the Ganges, and the breadth from about 
12° N. of the equator to Thule, and by supposing 
the whole of this land to be surrounded by the At- 
lantic Ocean, he was enabled to anticipate Vasco de 
Gama in imagining the possibility of circumnavigating 
Africa, and Columbus in supposing that India might 
be reached by sailing westward from the coast of 
Theria, if, as Eratosthenes adds, the great extent of 
the Atlantic Sea were not an obstacle. The degree 
of accuracy, however, to be attributed to his posi- 
tions in general may be estimated by the points 
which he places in the same latitude with Rhodes, 
on the line which a century before his time, and much 
more anciently, had been assumed as the Cragpaypa 
Tic oikovpévyc, or central line in the length of the 
world: these points were the Sacred Promontory of 
Iberia, the Columns of Hercules or straits of Gibral- 
tar, the Sicilian Straits, Capes Tenarus and Sunium 
in Greece, Issus, and the Caspian Gates. Of these, 
Sunium is 1° and the Sicilian Straits near 2° to the 
north of the latitude of Rhodes. On the central 
meridian, or that which at Rhodescut the diaphragma 
at right angles, he placed Meroé, Syene, Alexandria, 
Byzantium, and the Borysthenes, not one of which 
is on the same meridian as Rhodes, though Byzan- 
tium is not far from it. As well as Hipparchus he 
followed Pytheas in placing Massilia and Byzantium 
in the same latitude ; and he imagined Carthage, the 
Sicilian Straits, and Rome, to have been under one 
and the same meridian. The distance between 
Sicily and the Peloponnesus he made almost as great 


as that between Sicily and the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
and the breadth of Northern Greece from Dyrrha- 
chium to Thessalonica between a third and a fourth 
of that of Asia Minor, instead of a half. It may still 
remain due to the great name of Rennell to advert 
to the conclusion at which he arrived in examining 
this question,and which nearly concurred with that of 
Delabarre ; namely, that there were two stades, the 
one of 600 Greek feet, the other considerably shorter. 
Having observed that the distances given by eight 
different authors, of whom the oldest was Herodotus, 
and the latest Arrian, varied only a fourteenth in the 
length of the stade, as resulting from a comparison 
of those distances with the reality,—the longest being 
the 696th, the shortest the 750th part of a degree of 
the great circle,—Rennell justly thought that such a 
difference in computed distances might easily have 
been the result of inaccuracy. But observing, also, 
that all these rates were below that of 600 Greek feet 
to the degree, he inferred that, besides that measure 
which belonged to the stadium or place of gymnastic 
exercise, there was a shorter measure foritinerary pur- 
poses, which he deduced from the average of the 
several rates just alluded to, and reckoned at the rate 
of 718 to the degree. It has been argued that, 
unless a much shorter stade than that of 600 Greek 
feet existed, it was impossible that marches of from 
150 to 200 stades could have been customary, as they 
appear to have been, particularly from Xenophon. 
The distances of Xenophon, however, were not in 
stades, but in computed parasangs, presumed to be 
of thirty stades each ; they were computations, there- 
fore, similar to those of hours in the present day when 
made by those who are not in possession of watches. 
Pliny, an author not very scrupulous as to accuracy, 
complains of the uncertainty of the parasang. We 
know that the Romans often marched 20 M.P., or 
160 stades of eight to the mile, and sometimes 24 
M.P., or 192 stades, in five hours of summer, or six 
of equinoctial time. There is greater weight, there- 
fore,in the remark of Rennell that, had the stade of 
600 Greek feet heen used as the itinerary measure 
of the Greeks, “the examples could not uniformly 
have given a standard short of it,as is found to be the 
case.” ‘To this we may reply, that such an itinerary 
stade was either a measure of 5134 Greek feet, or it 
consisted of 600 feet, which feet were equal to about 10 
inches English ; both inadmissible suppositions: the 
first because all evidence opposes the belief that the 
wordstade was everapplied by the Greeks to any other 
number of their feet than 600; while, in the latter 
alternative, the 600th part of the measure would 
have been too short for any foot. This itinerary 
stade, therefore, is a mere inference from a com- 
parison of ancient computations with real distances, 
unsupported even by a nominal standard. Such a 
measure is a mere conjecture, a mental measurement, 
varying with the knowledge and accuracy of the 
writer, or the skill, in the computation of distances, 
of himself or of those from whom his information 
was derived: it was less precise, in short, than the 
computed itinerary hours of modern orientals. It 
is not surprising that distances so reckoned should 
almost constantly haye given a stade below the true 
standard. In like manner, we find that the numer- 
ous distances stated in Roman miies by Pliny, 
although preserving in general a more just proportion 
to one another than those reported by any other 
author, are, with the exception of such as are evi- 
dently erroneous, almost invariably above the reality. 
The same observation is applicable also, though 
naturally not in so great a degree, to the ancient 
documents which are strictly topographical, such as 
the itineraries, peripli, and stadiasmi; and it arose 
from the same cause, namely, that the far greatest 
proportion of distances inserted therein are not mea- 
surements, but computations. Hence those docu- 
ments are full of original errors, as well as of such 
as have arisen from a repetition of copies in the 
course of ages. It happens, moreover, most unfor- 
tunately, that our itineraries of Roman roads, a com- 
plete and accurate collection of which would. have 
supplied a series of true measurements on all the 
most important lines in the ancient world, are of a 
late date, and obviously incomplete as well as incor- 
| rect. These and other preceding observations are 
| not intended to support an opinion that the distances 
reported in ancient history are generally unworthy 
of the notice of the investigator of ancient geography. 








On the contrary, they furnish come of hie most sala. 
able materials: always, however, to he examined 
with suspicious criticism, and to be corroborated, if 
possible, by other testimony, but not to be adjusted 
by a varying scale of stades derived from a SUpposed 
measurement of the globe by some unknown ancient 
people: for if geology agrees with sacred history in 
showing that man has not long been an inhabitant of 
this planet, geographical inquiry equally tends to the 
persuasion that his goodly freehold has never yet been 
surveyed ; though the present age has made some 
advances in this useful undertaking, and the Geo. 
graphical Society will, it is hoped, continue that sue. 
cessful progress which has already merited the ap. 
plause of all who feel an interest in science.” 

Major Jervis said :—“ Having made the subject of 
Col. Leake’s paper my particular study for many 
years, and examined everything connected with it jn 
ancient authors, I am persuaded that the discrepan- 
cies between the various stadia instanced by Hero. 
dotus, Xenophon, Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, Curting, 
and other writers, are due rather to our own mis. 
apprehension, than to any obscurity or inaccuracy in 
those authors. The conclusion I myself arrived at, 
is curious and important ; and I am satisfied it wil] 
contribute to clear up many difficulties in those 
writings, which we all delight to recur to as instrue 
tive specimens of early history and elegant literature, 
It is this: that the Jewish itinerary measure was 
the Parsxh of 3 Bereh; each Bereh of 74 Khebel, or 
3,000 measures. The Parsah, corresponding to the 
Greek rapacayya or the Persian Farsakh, the 
Bereh to the Turkish Beré,and the Khebel, or rope, 
to the Stadium. The Jewish bereh was the 24,000th 
of the earth’s true meridional circumference; the 
fundamental measure, therefere, the 72,000,000th of 
the meridional circumference, which, as I have com- 
puted it to the ellipticity ~}, from a comparative 
summary of the results ef the Lapland, British, 
French, and Indian measurements, is ee 
or 21.8724876 inches English. Now, this element 
is to the common element of all those itinerary 
measures alluded to by Eratosthenes, Cleomedes, 
Posidonius, and other historians and writers, whether 
Egyptian, Jewish, Greek, Roman, or the earlier 
Arabian, as 5 to 9,—that is, they were one and all 
the 40,000,000th, the Jewish the 72,000,000th, of 
the earth’s meridional circumference ; and hence we 
immediately infer the true length of the Roman and 
Greek foot, and cubit, and stadium. For the Jewish 
parsah being the eight-thousandth part of the circum 
ference, or 24,000 such measures above stated, was 
5468.668 yards English. The bereh, 1-24,000th of 
the meridional circumference, or 3,000 such mea- 
sures, was 5468.668 feet English. The kliebel, or 
stadium =7 29.15584 feet English, (the side,—i.e, 
the length and breadth of the greatest pyramid, or 
that of Cheops!) One-ninth of this was the Greek 
and Roman stadium, 607.62977 feet English; the 
600th part, the true Greek foot, 12.156 English 
inches ; the 625th part, the true Roman foot, 11.67 
English inches. The Greek and Roman cubits re- 
spectively 18.2289, and 17.4997 English inches 
Kither we must suppose the earth to have altered in 
dimension, the situation of remarkable places to have 
changed, or the ancients to have been wholly devoid 
of intelligence; or we must resort to the conclusion, 
that the misapprehension of these difficulties is rather 
to be sought for in our own want of patient consi- 
deration. I was not prepared for this subject, orl 
should have been happy to state more at large @ 
variety of interesting and highly curious facts, which, 
while they bear upon this apparent!y dry question, 
illustrate some of the properties of intellectual reasen- 
ing. But the Secretary is at liberty to make any 
use of what I have written on this subject, for the 
further information of those who may feel an interest 
in the inquiry.” 

A portrait, painted by Mr. W. Carpenter, jun. f 
the Mandingo who was in London during the past 
summer, [ Atheneum, No. 565,] was exhibited, and 
the resemblance of his features to those of a Hindi, 
rather than to what are usually supposed to be thove 
of an African, was very striking. In connexion with 
the Mandingo people, the Secretary mentioned that 
the Rev. W. Fox, Wesleyan missionary at M‘Carthy’$ 
Island, [Jan-jan-buré of the natives], the govert- 
ment station for liberated Africans, about 127 mile 
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yp the river Gambia, had lately made a journey to 
capital of the Bondi country, about 200 
niles tothe north-east of Jan-jan-buré, and had been 
reeived with great kindness by the king of the 
euntry, Who had invited him to settle at his capital. 
A large map of Sudan, in Africa, lately compiled 
by Mr. Macqueen, was also exhibited; and that 
tleman enumerated some of the chief sources 
he had referred to during the progress of his work. 
_Captain Allen observed that the longitude of the 
confluence of the Kwara and the Chadda appeared 
tobe brought fifty-one minutes more to the westward 
than it had been determined by Captain A. He 
yould therefore ask, upon what authority, and 
fom what data did Mr. M‘Queen make so great an 
alteration ? and whether he was aware that Capt. A. 
jad made numerous astronomical observations at 
that point >—Mr. M*Queen said that he had done it on 
the authority of a chart constructed by Mr. Becroft 
jn his recent ascent of the River Kwara, which 
bad been shown him as a great favour, but which 
uld not be produced for examination ; he however 
yas perfectly satisfied with its correctness, since it 
agreed in an extraordinary manner with the distances 
fom itineraries, &c., which were the result of his 
researches—Captain Allen thought that too much 
importance was often attached to native reports, 
which he, as an African traveller, could assert, from 
experience, were always vague, and often contradic- 
tory; and, at any rate, could not be received as sufli- 
ciently accurate to supersede astronomical observa- 
tions ; and stated that he had determined this position 
with great care, having made numerous chronometric 
observations, which were confirmed by lunar distances 
and an eclipse of one of Jupiter's satellites—all of 
which have been re-calculated at the Admiralty, 
where they can be examined by any competent 
person, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 22._Mr. Hallam, V.P. in the chair. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. Beltz, of the 
Herald's College, ‘On the Death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, from his Wounds received in the Battle of 
Zutphen, a.v. 1586. 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Hamilton, V.P. in the chair. 

Miss Capon exhibited a miniature of Sir Philip 
Sidney Sir Thomas Philips commenced reading a 
mrrative of the life of Sir Peter Carew, Kt. (son of 
Sir Edward Carew), born in 1514, and who died at 
Ross, in Ireland, in 1575. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Hudson Gurney, V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Edward Hawkins, of the British Museum, 
ahibited some interesting golden ornaments, &c. 
found in Ireland, consisting of two torques, one ex- 
eedingly large and massive, and the other remark- 
able fora knob or button at one of the extremities, 
two hollow balls, and two specimens of ring money. 
=Mr. G. Johnson exhibited a bronze vessel with 
omamental handle, discovered in the Isle of Ely, 
having the maker’s name upon it ; and, in a descrip- 
tive paper, mentioned the curious fact of two similar 
vesels having been found in Italy, on which was the 
ame maker’s name.—The Secretary continued the 
nading of Sir Thomas Philips’s narrative of the life 
of Sir Peter Carew. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 5.—Dr. Fitton, V.P., in the chair. 

Three communications were read :— 

1. A Notice on the Trap Rocks of Fifeshire,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. Fleming. The author commenced 
by stating, that the traps of Fifeshire are referable 
to three distinct epochs of volcanic action ; and that 
the products of each period are not more decidedly 
characterized by dissimilants in their relationship to 
the associated sedimentary formation than by dif- 

ce in composition. The rocks of the first epoch 
eeur between Stratheden and the estuary of the 
Tay; and rest upon or are variously interstratified 
vith the old red sandstone, and they are covered by 
the yellow sandstone which supports the mountain 
ne. Viewed on the great scale, they consist 
damygdaloids, containing irregular beds of porphyry, 
mpact felspar, claystone, clinkstone, greenstone, 
ad trap tuff; they likewise enclose discontinuous 
by of slate-clay and grey sandstone. The whole 
these igneous products are decidedly stratified, 
amd the beds, though thick and variously bent, have 
thesame dip as the superior and inferior sedimentary 








deposits. Dr. Fleming is of opinion, that the mate- 
tials were accumulated under water, and that they 
were partly poured out ag lava streams, and partly 
deposited from showers of ashes. Two greenstone 
vertical dykes traverse the strata in an easterly direc- 
tion; and one of them has been traced from Alva, 
by Monymeal, to Hilton Bridge, a distance of forty 
miles, Several cross veins also occur. 


a ridge parallel to the Ochils, and extending from 


near St. Andrews to Stirling; but several branches | 


or patches of trap, referable to the same period, occur 
in the counties on the south of the Forth. They 
are composed almost exclusively of greenstone, pass- 
ing sometimes into amygdaloid. In many places 
they are visible covering the lower coal measures ; 
on the East Lomond they are intermixed with the 
mountain limestone; and at Wemmysshall Hill, 
south of Cupar, they overlap that formation, and are 
in contact with the yellow sandstone. The green- 
stone of this epoch probably furnished the materials 
of the great veins which intersect the older series. 
Dr. Fleming considers, that both these classes of trap 
were produced while the old red sandstone and other 
associated sedimentary deposits were in a horizontal 
position ; and that they partook, equally with the 
latter, of those elevatory movements which gave the 
strata of the Ochils and the ridge south of Strath- 
eden the southerly dip. The traps of the third epoch 
occur chiefly along the shores of the Forth, and are 
connected with the newer series of the coal measures. 
They consist of basalt with olivine, amygdaloid, 
greenstone, wacke, and trap tuff; but they frequently 
enclose fragments of limestone, shale, sandstone, and 
coal. They appear to have been also produced 
while the sedimentary strata were horizontal, and to 
have been affected by the movements which dislo- 
cated and upheaved those formations. 

2. ‘An account of the Footsteps of the Chirothe- 
rium, and five or six other unknown animals, lately 
discovered in the quarries of Storeton Hill, between 
the Mersey and the Dee,’ communicated by the 
Natural History Society of Liverpool, and illustrated 
with drawings by J. Cunningham, Esq. In 1834, 
there were discovered in several quarries at the 
village of Hessberg, near Hildberghausen, casts in a 
grey quartzose sandstone, resembling, to a certain 
extent, a human hand, and for which Prof. Kaup 
proposed the provisional name of Chirotherium. In 
the early part of last June, similar casts were dis- 
covered in Storeton Hill quarries, and believed by 
the workmen to be petrified human hands. The 
circumstance having been made known to the Na- 
tural History Society of Liverpool, a committee was 
appointed, who drew up the report read on Wed- 
nesday evening. ‘The red sandstone of the peninsula 
of Wirrel, in which the Storeton quarries are situated, 
may be separated into three principal divisions; the 
lowest consisting of red or variegated sandstone and 
conglomerate, the middle of white and yellow sand- 
stone, and the uppermost of red or variegated marl 
and sandstone, containing pebbles of quartz. It is 
the middle division that is worked at Storeton. The 
strata are there of unequal thickness, and are sepa- 
rated by thin seams of whitish clay. The casts 
hitherto noticed occur on the under side of three 
beds.of sandstone, not more than two feet thick each ; 
and they appear to have been moulded in impres- 
sions, made by the Chirotherium and other animals, 
while walking over the seams of soft clay. The 
best defined casts are from an animal whose hinder 
extremities were about twice the size of the fore. 
In one of the specimens described in the report, the 
extreme length of the hind foot from the root of what 
has been called a thumb, to the tip of the second 
finger is nine inches, and the extreme breadth six 
inches. Judging from the appearance of the casts, 
the under part of the foot must have been amply 
covered with muscle, as the impression of the sup- 
posed thumb, and of the phalanges of the toes are 
large and prominent. The fore feet agree in charac- 
ter with the hind, except in size. With respect to 
the mode of progression, the authors of the Report 
state, that they have tracked the same animal for 
sixteen feet on one stone. The length of the step 
varies a little, but the distance between two consecu- 
tive casts of the points of the second toe of a hind 
foot, is generally from twenty-one to twenty-two 


The trap | 
rocks of the second epoch form the southern margin | 
of Stratheden, and may be considered as constituting | 





| inches. The fore feet are always immediately in 
| advance of the hind, and in many instances the marks 
| of the former have been partly obliterated by the 
| tread of the latter. Although the footsteps of the 
| Chirotherium are the most prominent, yet the Store- 
| ton quarries have yielded slabs which are covered 
| by raised casts, derived apparently from impres- 
sions made by tortoises and saurian reptiles, the webs 
between the toes of which can be distinctly traced. 
These smaller casts are crowded together, and cross 
each other in every direction ; indeed, it is impos- 
sible to examine the slabs thus marked and not con- 
clude that the subjacent layer of clay was thronged 
by animals.—A note by Mr. James Yates was ap- 
pended to the Report, and gave a brief account of 
four distinct varieties of impressions, not including 
those of the Chirotherium or the web-footed animal. 

3. The third paper was by Sir Philip Egerton, 
and was also on the Chirotherium. ‘The two speci- 
mens particularly described were first noticed by 
Colonel Egerton about the year 1824, but it was not 
until the recent discoveries at Storeton that the author 
of the paper suspected their nature. The exact 
locality whence they were originally obtained is not 
known, but it is probable that they were procured 
from one of the beds of sandstone which alternate 
with marl in the upper part of the new red system, 
near Tarporly. Sir Philip Egerton is of opinion, 
that the marginal digit, considered from its form to 
be a thumb, is a representation of the fifth and not 
of the first toe. A table of comparative measure- 
ments was given of one of the specimens discovered 
by Colonel Egerton, a specimen found at Storeton, 
and another at Hessberg; and after making due 
allowance for difference in size, the author stated, 
that the relative proportions are so dissimilar, that 
the three casts ought to be considered as charac- 
terizing three species ; and as his own specimen far 
exceeds in size any other yet described, he proposes 
for it, in compliance with the adage, Ex pede Hercu- 
lem, the name of Chirotherium Herculis. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 1.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—The Prof. 
stated to the meeting, that his paper on the Foe- 
Kue-Ki, had created some interest at Paris; and that 
he had received from M. Julien a letter, informing 
him of his success in obtaining a copy of the travels 
of Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, alluded toin 
that paper, who had travelled in India from a.p. 
628 to 649, and who had visited and described no 
fewer than 183 states of that country. M. Julien 
said he had for several years been endeavouring to 
procure a copy of this work from Canton without 
success; but that recently he had received a large 
cargo of books, brought by couriers who had been 
despatched expressly for him to a distance, into the 
interior of China, of 400 leagues from Canton. M. 
Julien further stated, that the difficulty of translating 
this work was very great, from its ancient and figura- 
tive style, and from its mixture of Sanscrit words, 
disfigured by the Chinese mode of writing; and that, 
in his opinion, no single person in Europe would be 
able to do it. The Director said, that a translation 
of this book would be most useful to the students of 
the ancient institutions and history of India. That 
was, however, more properly a matter for the con- 
sideration of the Oriental Translation Committee ; 
but, as the communication was interesting to the So« 
ciety at large, he had thought it right to make it. 

A paper, by Dr. Lhotzky, was then read, in eluci- 
dation of a Grammar of the New Zealand tongue, 
written by the late Rev. Mr. Kendall, and still re- 
maining in manuscript. The paper contained several 
curious remarks on the degree of civilization to which 
that interesting nation had attained; and observed, 
that the Grammar contained much that was interest- 
ing in a philosophical point of view, and was not 
merely a dry collection of rules, valuable only to the 
student. The connexion of race between the New 
Zealanders and the Malays, made this grammar in- 
teresting ; and its publication would certainly be a 
useful addition to works on philology. 

A paper by Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay, ‘On the 
Ante-Brahmanical Worship of the Hindas,’ in con- 
tinuation of one printed in the Society’s Journal, 
was read. The author noticed the curious coinci- 
dence between the Greek Aatywyv, and the Sanscrit 
Bhuta, both which words originally signified the 
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highest intelligences, and afterwards degenerated in | 
meaning, so as to imply an evil spirit; and in the 

same manner the Christianized Greeks and Brahman- 

ized Hindis applied the term to the gods worshipped | 
by their ancestors, or at least predecessors. Dr. Ste- | 
venson considered the pertinacity with which the 
common people of India continued to worship these 

deities, in spite of the ridicule cast on them by the | 
Brahmans, a strong proof of the ante-Brahmanical | 
nature of the practice. He observed that in the 
annals of Ceylon it was admitted that devil worship 
prevailed in that country before the adoption of 
Buddhism ; and this also corroborated his opinion. 
These beings were not, however, worshipped in the 
idea we attach to the term; but they were looked 
upon with fear, and propitiated mueh in the same | 
way as an honest citizen pays black mail. Vétal was | 
the chief of these beings; and he was called by his | 
followers a deva, or god, and by the Brahmans a | 
bhuta, or demon. The writer had in his former | 
paper shown that the emblems by which he is wor- 

shipped are probably representatives of fire, and he 

was of opinion that the festival of Divali, which was | 
decidedly in honour of fire or light, was connected | 
in some measure with the worship of Vétal. There 

was little doubt, from many of the circumstances 

attending this festival, that the principal part of it 

existed previously to the Brahmanical ascendency in 

India. At the conclusion of the paper the Director 

remarked that many observances which were true of 
some parts of India were not true of all parts; the | 
Divali, for example, was seldom celebrated in Upper 

India. The paper was interesting as showing a 

Joeal practice ; although, in his opinion, no universal 

conclusion shouid be drawn from its statements. The 

festivals of India were matters of much interest, and | 
an inquiry into their origin would be a valuable field | 
of research for gentlemen resident in different parts 

©, the country, each of whom might describe such as 

w'ere familiar in his neighbourhood. The Secretary, 

General Briggs, said that in the south of India there 

was little or no Brahmanism among the cominon | 
people ; that all Nagpore, the Bhils, and the Rama- 

sees were non-Brahmans. They had no idea of 

what we called worship, but their religion consisted 

solely in propitiating evil. Storms, the small-pox, ' 
cholera, &c. received homage, and were saluted with 
tom-toms, and other modes of showing respect, or 
rather fear. In short, evil, and not good, was the 
principal object of religious fecling throughout the 
southern part of India. 

A short paper containing some remarks on a 
Maldivian vocabulary was laid before the meeting. 
Dr. Royle, the Secretary to the Committee of Com- 
merce and Agriculture of the Society, then addressed | 
the meeting respecting the attempts at cultivation | 


of Mountain Rice, from the Himalayas, in England. | 
He observed that though the chief object of the 
Committee was to investigate and make known the | 
natural products of India, likely to be useful to the | 
arts of Europe, and to introduce into that country | 
plants of profitable culture, yet it also attended to | 
the introduction from thence of plants likely to suc- | 
ceed in England. The Himalayas, for instance, 
produced numerous trees and shrubs suited to the 
climate here ; many of which, indeed, had stood the 
rigours even of the last severe winter. As a kind of 
rice was grown on the terraces cut into the sides of 
the mountains, on which those very trees grow in 
the greatest luxuriance, it had been inferred that the 
same rice would succeed in any climate where these 
trees flourished, and some had therefore been repeat- 
edly sent from Nepal to England for experiment. 
The trees being perennial, Dr. Royle observed, 
afforded no hints respecting the cultivation of an 
annual, which required only a few months to bring it 
to perfection. As to this it might be objected that 
barley, which grew on the same mountains, had 
succeeded in the colder climate of Scotland, it was 
necessary to recollect that the climate and culture of 
the Himalayas varied much in different parts in the 
same months, as well as in the same place, at different 
seasons. Thus, in the interior of these mountains, 
barley was not sown until May or June, and reaped 
in August or September; while, on the interior 
ranges, the harvest was gathering in, at the very time 
the seed was sowing in the interior, or at greater 
elevations. It is at this time that the rice is sown 


| the character of their teeth. 





in places within the influence of the rains, which 


extends from about the middle of June to the end 
of September. In some place rice is, and in others 
it is not irrigated ; but rain falls yery frequently, and 
the air is almost always in a moist state, from rising 
charged with moisture from the heated valleys, and 
depositing it on the mountains when it reaches an 
elevation where it becomes cooled below the point 
of saturation. The temperature, also, is so uniform 
as not to vary 10° of Fahr. for three months. The 


| climate of England in a moist summer is too cold, 


and in a fine one too dry for an annual from such a 
climate; and all the experiments made on the culti- 
vation in England had, as might indeed have been 
expected, invariably failed. 

° ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1.—B. B. Cabbell, Esq. in the chair—The 
Report stated that the receipts for the current year, 
up to the 31st of October, amounted to 13,2302, and 
the expenditure during the same period to 10,997/., 
eaving a balance of income over expenditure to the 
amount of 2,232/. The Council had determined upon 
an alteration in the mode of introduction to the gar- 
dens on Sundays, that of supplying each Fellow with 
a printed ticket for his own personal admission, and 
two checks for the admission of friends. A pair of 
chimpanzees were expected through the active exer- 
tions of Mr. Cambell, an English merchant resident 
on the river Nuney. Numerous donations were an- 


nounced, including a skin of the Canis jubata, by | 


Colonel Sykes. 
Nov. 13.—R. Owen, Esq. in the chair.—A letter 


was read from G. B. Watts, Esq,, Corresponding | 


Member, stating that a collection of specimens ob- 
tained in South America, were on their way to Eng- 
land for the Society’s musemm. 


A letter was also read from A. Gordon, Esq., | 


requesting the Society’s acceptance of the animal 
described in the Transactions, by Mr. Waterhouse, 
under the name of Myrmecobius, and likewise the 
specimen described in the Proceedings, by Mr. Reid, 
under the name of Perameles lagolis. 

Mr. Waterhouse exhibited some skulls of the flying 
opossums (Petaurista), in order to point out certain 


characters in their dentition, which he thought in- | 
dicated that the animals in question formed three | 
Mr. Waterhouse stated that | 


subordinate groups. 
M. Desmarest had already separated from Petaurista 
proper, one of the species (P. pygmea), and had 
established the sub-genus Acrobates for its reception, 
a subdivision which he should adopt, proposing at the 


| same time that fhe term Petaurista be confined to 
| P. taguanoides, and Belidea be used to designate a 


sub-genus, of which Petaurista sciurea may be regard- 
ed as the type; the three subgenera in question 
differing considerably, not only in the number but in 
In ——— the teeth 


| are thirty-four in number, and resemble those ofa 
| ruminant ; in Belidea there are forty teeth, and the 


molars are of a short and rounded form; and in the 
sub-genus Aerobates there are thirty-six teeth, the 


canines are well developed, and the molars are of a | 


rounded form, and have, as well as in the last sub- 
genus, blunt tubercles. Mr. Waterhouse then cha- 
racterized a new species of Belidea, which, from the 
shortness of the skull, he proposes to call Breviceps. 
Some skulls of the American badger were also ex- 
hibited by Mr. Waterhouse, who remarks that there 
were many points of dissimilarity between these and 
that of the common European badger, and which he 
considered of sufficient importance to establish a 
sub-generic difference: he therefore proposed to sepa- 
rate the former species under the name Tazidea. The 
more important distinctions which he pointed out in 
Taxidea, were the nearly triangular form and equal 
size of the two posterior molars of the upper jaw, the 
great extent of the occipital portion of the skull, and 
the large size of the auditory bulle. The American 
hadger may externally be distinguished from the 
European species by its muz#le being hairy and its 
much larger claws. The markings on the head also 
differ. 

Some observations were then made by Mr. Owen, 


descriptive of the dentition of the genus Phascolarc- | 


tos, several skulls of which were exhibited to the 
Meeting. 





Bortanicat Society.—Nov. 29, Anniversary Meet- 
ing—J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S. in the chair.—The 
Secretary read the Report of the Council, from which | 


it appeared that forty-eight members had ho 
elected since the last anniversary, and that the 
gate of members now amounted to ninety-eight, 
number of British plants received, amounted to 
18,592 specimens, including 1,050 species, The 
foreign plants received amounted toa about 10,009 


7 " 
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specimens, including about 4,000 species, 
tribution of British plants will take place in January 
next, when cach member wil! receive such of bis desi 
derata as may be contained in the herbarium, in pro- 
portion to his contributions. The report was unani- 
mously adopted: a ballot then took place for the 
officers for the ensuing year, when J. E. Gray, B 
was re-elected President; who appointed J. G, Chil. 
dren, Esq., F.R.S., and Dr. Macreight, F.LS., Vice 
Presidents. 

Asunotean Soctery.—Oszford.—Nov. 12._'The 
President in the chair.—Dr. Daubeny made some 
observations on a collection of zoological specimeng, 
which he had collected during his late tour on the 
American continent and the West India islands, with 
the view of presenting them to the Ashmolean my 
scum. ‘They consisted of about sixty birds, including 
| a very rare trogon, from the island of Cuba, a fey 
| mammalia, including an opossum, and several rep- 

tiles, amongst which were two species of the rattle: 
| snake and five other American serpents, two sirens 
allied to the Proteus anguineus of Carniola, a speci 
men of which was on the table, a small alligator 
from Louisiana, and a curious horned lizard fron 
Texas. All of the above specimens not already in 
| the museum are now added to that collection. ‘Dr, 
| Daubeny likewise exhibited the skull of a Notth 
| American Indian from Louisiana, and acollection of 
| lithic acid from the boa constrictor. He then called 

the attention of the Society to the theory of storms, 
| supported by Colonel Reid (noticed in the Atheneum 
'of August 25th). Mr. Holme, of C.C.C., then ob. 

served that the specific name of the trogon was 

Temnurus, from the ends of the tail feathers appear 
| ing as if cut and spread out. ‘The only other spec 
men in Europe is in the museum at Paris, and has 
been figured in Temminck’s* PlanchesColoriées’ under 
the above name. There isalso an uncoloured figure, 
from a drawing by Colonel Hamilton Smith, in the 
seventh volume of Griffith’s Animal Kingdom, The 
| Specimen presented hy Dr. Daubeny appeared tobe 
either more adult than that at Paris, or in a mow 
| perfect state of plumage. The horned lizard from 
| Texas is the animal erroneously described by travele 
| lers asa horned frog. ‘The alligator is a small specie 
| men of the species described by Mr. Waterton inhis 
| travels. 

Dr. Buckland made some remarks in connexion 
| with fossil zoology, alluding to the theory lately 
| advanced in France, that the fossil remains found in 
| the Stonesfield formation are parts of a reptile. 
| The President of Trinity College read a shot 
| paper on the decay of vegetable life. 
| Nov. 26.—The following officers for the year 1839 
| were elected :—The Master of University College as 
| President ; Mr. Twiss, F.R.S., as Treasurer; Rev. 
E. Hill, F.G.S.,.as Secretary ; and Professor Rigaud, 
V.P.R.S., Mr. Holme, F.L.S., Mr. Pococke, and 
Mr. Donkin, as the new members of Committee. 
Professor Rigaud and Dr. Bliss were appointed 
Auditors. 

Dr. Daubeny read a paper ‘On the Geology of 
North America,’ pointing out the evidences of dilu- 
vial action which that continent exhibits, tracing the 
great chain of primary rocks, which, under the 
various names of the Blue Ridge, the White Moun- 
tains, &c., extends from the Carolinas to the Canadas, 
and afterwards illustrating the characters of the for- 
mations in the valley between the Blue Ridge and the 
Mississippi. The most recent of these is an extensive 
coal formation, of the same date, probably, as that of 
| England: that on the western side of the Alleghany 
| chain being anthracitic, whilst on the eastern side 
there are beds of bituminous coal. The intermediate 
rocks on the western side of Blue Ridge seem 1 
belong to the greywacke or Silurian system ; and it 
is interesting to find, that the thermal waters of Vit 
ginia occur exactly on the line along which thee 
| strata were heaved up, or, in other words, precisely 
| along their anticlinal axis, as is the case in many 
parts of Europe. e Professor, in conclusioa, 
pointed out the situations and geological relations'@ 
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the other thermal waters in the United States, and 
ensidered how far they might be traced to volcanic 

‘an—Dr. Buckland made some observations on 
the value of these notices in connexion with Mr. 

json’s researches into the Silurian system of 
mocks in South Wales, and concluded with some re- 
marks upon the specimens on the table, particularly 
mafragment of red sandstone, on which were the 
arks of a gigantic bird. 

Dr, Daubeny likewise alluded to several experi- 
ments he had made regarding the specific gravity 
and saltness of the water of the ccean. From trials 
ghich he had made with his own instrument, (figured 
in 5Ist vol. of the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts, and with which he had twice drawn up water 
fom a depth of 80 or 100 fathoms,) he had ascer- 
jained, that there is a greater quantity of saline 
matter in the water at a distance from the continents 
of America and Europe, than near the coast ; and 
that, in one instance, the water drawn up from a great 
depth contained a greater proportion of salt than 
that at the surface. 





Grotocican Socisty or Dosiin.—R. Griffith, 
Ey. F.G.S., V.P. in the chair—This was the first 
nesting for the session, After the usual routine 
pysiness and the announcement of donations, the 
following papers were read :— 

*On the Alteration produced by the Passage of a 
Trap Dyke through a Conglomerate belonging to the 
Poikilitic Series upon the Shores of the Menai Straits,’ 
br J. Trimmer, Esq. 

“The object of this communication was to describe 
the changes produced in a conglomerate of this new 
red sandstone, highly illustrative of the sub-chrystal- 
ine breccias and conglomerates, inter-stratified with 
the slates of the Cambrian system. The dyke by 
vhich these changes have been effected is situated 
neat the church of Llanfair Iscaer, about two miles 
fom Caernarvon, on the Bangor road, and is almost 
the only Dyke on the shores of the Menai, not 
wticed by Professor Henslow in his description of 
thegeology of Anglesea. The conglomerate which, 
inits unaltered state, consists of a mass of pebbles, 
chiefly feldspathic imbedded in a mass of red clay, 
is more or less afiected for the distance of 100 
yards from the dyke; in the first stage of alteration 
the base becomes slightly indurated, and its red 
colour is changed to a dull purple; it gradually 
becomes darker and harder as it approaches the dyke, 
until at last chrystals of vitreous feldspar are found 
shooting through it and giving it a porphyritic aspect ; 
md many of the more fusible of the pebbles disap- 
par,their places being occupied by cavities lined 
vith chrystals of feldspar. The finer grained portions 
of the conglomerate give rise to a variety of products, 
acording to their proximity to the dyke, and sub- 
stances are formed of the character of coarse slate, 
compact feldspar, and fine grained basalt, and finally 
the conglomerate appears to have melted into a rock 
composed of large chrystals of angite and feldspar, 
like those of the dyke itself, but retaining faint traces 
of a fragmentary structure. Mr, Mallet stated that 
the bottoms of cupolas or furnaces in which cast 
inn is fused in founderies are frequently formed of 
amy sand, which at that high temperature, and 
uder the pressure of some feet of the metal in a 
fuid state, are converted, without fusion, into a hard 
grey grit, with a resinous and porous fracture: this 
occurs in about six hours; after about cighteen hours 
white crystals of feldspar ave found in the mass 
vhich has now become dark grey, and finally, after 
tome weeks, the whole, except the crystals of feld- 
par, becomes black and breaks with a vitreous frac- 
ture like obsidian,—Dr. Scouler ohserved that the 
history of metamorphic rocks demonstrated not 
merely the inutility, but the confusion which would 
result from the use of a mineralogical classification 
frocks, for in many cases it would be necessary to 
apply six or more terms to the same rock to indicate 
the gradations through which it had passed ; though, 
agreeing with Mr. Trimmer to the fullest extent in 
wopting the metamorphic theory, he did not think 
that the existence of zoolitic mineralsin altered rocks 
asso much a proof of igneous action as of subse- 
uent infiltration. 

‘On the Chambers in Euomphali,’ by Mr. Dow- 

, junior. . 

The author stated that the occurrence of chambers 





in Euomphali was a fact but little known, as they 
are generally classed among shells not containing 
chambers ; he had made polished sections of about 
seventy specimens, some circular and some elliptical, 
and universally found chambers, sometimes as many 
as sixteen. He described the appearance of the 
sections, disclosing the aperture, generally choked 
up with fragments of other shells, the operculum, the 
body of the animal, and the chambers.—Dr. Scouler 
observed that the existence of chambers did not prove 
that the euomphalus was inhabited, like the nautilus, 
by a cephalopode mollusc ; many species are desti- 
tute of chambers, and in none has a syphon been 
observed. The chambers are merely a consequence 
of the rapid growth of the animal in the long con- 
voluted cavity it inhabited. It is a well known fact 
that the Bulimus decollatus and some Melanias 
lose the apex of the shells as the animal extends the 
length in the direction ofthe mouth ; in the segmen- 
tina, a shell akin to planorhis, the chambers exist 
like those in the fossil. He concluded that the 
euomphalus was inhabited by a gasteropode animal. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 


the Opera of GUILLAUME TELL; with CHARLEMAGNE; 
and THE SPIRIT OF AIR. 
E COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening. THE TEMP ; with THE PORTRAIT OF 
CERVANTES; and AOS IS COME AGAIN, 

On Monday, WILLIAM TELL; with KATHERINE AND 
PETRUCHIO; and CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. 

Typtey, Sa TEMPEST; with THE MARRIAGE OF 
‘IGARO, : 

Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS. 














Drury Lane.—Rossini’s chef-d’ceuvre was pro- 
duced, according to promise, on Monday night. As 
regards the libretto of ‘Guillaume Tell,’ it is, at best, 
dull and harmless, with the exception of one or two 
well-known incidents and situations, from which 
there was no escape, even for the most insipid manu- 
facturer of opera-books, But the music by Rossini! 
It may appear exaggerated to the rigid admirers of 
the German school, for us to rank this opera—whe- 
ther as a whole, or in parts—by the side of * Fidelio,’ 
and * Don Giovanni,’ and ‘Oberon; and yet, ac- 
cording to our principles of criticism, this is what 
we must do. No work by an Italian musician— 
not even the composer’s own willow-song, and fol- 
lowing scene, (* Otello,’ third act)—contains a more 
faithful and exquisite adaptation of sound to senti- 
ment, than is given to the part of William Tell: 
whether when, on his first appearance, he inter- 
rupts the fisherman’s morning song of gladness, by 
his stern and melancholy solilogquy—or when, in 
his last moment of passionate suspense and excite- 
ment, he embraces his son. ‘Then what an exqui- 
site propriety of colour has Rossini difiused over 
all his scenes—throughout all his choruses! be- 
ginning with those of the introduction, in which the 
familiar sounds of the Alp horn, and the Jodelu, and 
the Ranz des vaches, are employed with all the ease 
and power of true creative genius. The part of 
Matilda, the prima donna, (originally written for 
Cinti Damoreau) is, of necessity, one of display 
rather than of expression ; but her duett with Arnold 
has never been exceeded by Rossini; no, not even in 
the young days of his * Armida®’ and *Tancredi ;’ not 
not even in his already-mentioned ‘ Otello,’ has he 
risen to the height which he reached, when writing 
for Arnold the great duett, the great so/o, and the 
trio, the slow movement and séret/o of which carry 
passion and melody united as far as they can legiti- 
mately go. Let any one curious to measure the dis- 
tance between the sublime of inspiration and the 
sublime of calculation, compare this trio with that 
by Meyerbeer, in the fifth act of * The Huguenots.” 
| It is to be regretted, however, that the modern fashion 
| of pushing the tenor voice to an extravagant height, 








only to be reached by the assistance of falsetto, in. 
fluenced Rossini in writing ‘Guillaume Tell,—that 
he should have worked for Nourrit, instead of the 
whole company of after singers.- This peculiarity is 
the one opposing chance to his music retaining its 
popularity in years to come. 

In justice to the managers, we must acknowledge at 
once, that the style in which ‘Guillaume Tell’ has 
been produced, is one of the best attempts ever made 
on the English stage to realize the intentions of a great 
composer; and if it be followed up, it will be re- 
garded as an era in the progress of the musical 
drama in England. Unfortunately, the ‘ cast,’ nu- 
merous as are the characters, excludes Balfe and 
Henry Phillips: and the part of Matilda is one to 
which Miss Romer cannot do justice, for it possesses 
little dramatic interest, and its effect depends wholly 
on a perfection of execution which demands the most 
highly cultivated powers. Above all, a tenor of the 
highest order is essential for Arnold; and though 
Mr. Allen, who has been trained in the modern (not 
the ballad) school, played the part creditably, it re- 
quires, to give full effect to the character, a combina- 
tion of qualities to which neither he, nor any English 
singer, can lay claim. ‘The great song, with which the 
first act opens, was inevitably a failure; and the 
beautiful trio in the second act, between Tell, Arnold, 
and Walter, was certainly not successful, either as 
regards acting or singing. 

We have directed attention to the disadvantages 
attending the performance of this opera, in order to ac- 
count beforehand, should there be a failure in point of 
attraction, of an experiment in many respects highly 
cormmendable, and, on the whole, extremely interest- 
ing to the lovers of music. In choral and instru- 
mental strength this performance exceeds most pre- 
vious attempts of the kind: the chorus were not 
merely acquainted with the music, but absolutely 
made a show of acting—an effort that cannot be too 
much praised ; and their numbers were so increased, 
and the groups so well dispersed, that we quite for- 
got the lugubrious countenances we have so often 
seen turned in perplexity on the movements of the 
“condueting stick.” The band is excellent—at ‘once 
numerous and choice—and plays with precision and 
understanding only attainable after frequent re- 
hearsals. The overture—hackneyed as it is—was 
enthusiastically encored, as though it were a new 
thing. Such are the general features of this meri- 
torious performance. The first act went very 
smoothly and well; the effect of careful rehearsal. 
In the duet between Tell and Arnold—S Where dost 
go?_Mr. Allen was heard to great advantage with 
Braham ; and the finale to the first act went admi- 
rably. Miss Romer gave the beautiful romance, 
‘Wild, rocky desert,’ with feeling, though rather 
coarsely; and the duett following with Arnold was also 
well sung. The beautiful and difficult accompaniments 
to this last were deliciously played, particularly by 
the violins; and it received great applause. The 
grand finale to the second act, in which the Cantons 
successively enter on the stage, each singing a sepa- 
rate chorus, and then respond to Tell’s greeting 
in one magnificent outburst of patriotic fervour, was 
the greatest effect of the opera: the eye and ear were 
addressed with equal impressiveness. The scene 
altogether was very striking; but, if exception must 
be taken, it would be to the want of contrast in the 
“ pianos” and “ fortes,” and a sluggishness in the first 
chorus, ‘From the woods,’ which requires to be 
given with “ point.” Braham, though labouring under 
the disadvantage—the greater considering his age— 
of contending with music below the compass of his 
voice, at times blazed out with great success ; this 
was particularly the case in the recitative, * Moveless 
and slowly.’ The scene inspired him, and we forgot 
all but the exquisite feeling he infused into his mu- 
sical declamation. Giubelei also deserves mention : 
he dresses, acts, and sings the part of Gesler ex- 
cellently. The scenery, particularly the last scene, 
is beautiful ; and the dances are characteristic and in 
costume. 

Covent Ganpex.—We would rather hot have had 
to notice the production of Knowles’s play of * Wil- 
liam Tell’ at this theatre, on the same night, and with 
some of Rossini’s music lugged in, to the hindrance of 
the dramatic action, and the destruction ‘of the unity 
of the representation. ‘The choruses are extremely 
well performed, and the orchestra played the overture 
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with great spirit ; and Stanfield’s Diorama furnishes 
some beautiful scenes. Macready’s Tel and Mrs. 
Warner's Emma are too well known to need remark: 
in this instance, their powerful acting was greatly 
aided by that of the clever little girl who played Tell’s 
son: Anderson, too, was yery lively and effective. 

A laughable little piece, called ‘The Brewer of 
Preston; or, the Queen’s Horse,’ at the O.ympic, 
affords scope for Keeley’s drollery, in depicting the 
alarm of a timid little brewer at finding himself in 
regimentals, and charging a squadron of horse in the 
character of his brother Dare-Devil Dick: not less 
amusing is hisdisayowal of all share in performing the 
valorous feat, and attributing it to its true cause, the 
hard-mouthed charger that carried him into the field. 
The popular piece, ‘The Country Squire,’ has been 
revived, with Mrs, Nisbett in Vestris’s part of Fanny 
Markham, which she performs con amore. 

We notice the pretended representation of the 
noble daring of Grace Darling on the Apve.pui stage, 
only to condemn its absurdity, and the bad taste 
which characterizes the whole performance. 





MISCELLANEA 

More Pencilings.—[ From a paper by Mr. Willis in 
the New York Mirror|._I met Lord Durham once 
or twice when in London, and once at dinner at Lady 
Blessington’s. I was excessively interested on that 
occasion by the tactics of D’Israeli, who had just 
then chipped his political shell, and was anxious to 
make an impression on Lord Durham, whose glory, 
still to come, was confidently foretold in that bright 
circle. I rather fancy that the dinner was made to 
give Vivian Grey the chance; for her ladyship, 
benevolent to every one, has helped D’Israeli to 
“imp his wing,” with a devoted friendship of which 
he should imbody in his maturest work, the delicacy 
and fervour. Women are glorious friends to stead 
ambition ; but effective as they all can be, few have 
the tact, and fewer the varied means of the lady in 
question. The guests dropped in, announced but 
unseen, in the dim twilight; and, when Lord Durham 
came, I could only see that he was of middle stature, 
and ofa naturally cold address. Bulwer spoke to him, 
but he was introduced to no one—a departure from 
the custom of that maison sans géne, which was either 
a tribute to his lordship’s reserve, or a ruse on the 


part of Lady Blessington to secure to D’Israeli the | 


advantage of having his acquaintance sought—suc- 
cessful, if so, for Lord Durham after dinner requested 
a formal introduction to him. But for D’Orsay, who 
sparkles, as he does everything else, out of rule, and 
in splendid defiance of other’s dulness, the soup and 
first half hour of dinner would have passed off with 
the usual English fashion of earnest silence. I looked 
over my spoon at the future premier, a dark saturnine 
man, with very black hair, combed very smooth, and 
wondered how a heart, with the turbulent ambitions, 
and disciplined energies which were stirring, I knew, 
in his, could be concealed under that polished and 
marble tranquillity of mien and manner. He spoke 
to Lady Blessington in an under tone, replying with 
a placid serenity that never reached a smile, to so 
much of D’Orsay’s champagne wit as threw its 
sparkle in his way, and Bulwer and D’Israeli were 
silent altogether. I should have foreboded a dull 
dinner if, in the open brow, the clear sunny eye, and 
unembarrassed repose of the beautiful and expressive 
mouth of Lady Blessington, I had not read the 
promise of a change. It came presently, With a 
tact, of which the subtle ease and grace can in no way 
be conveyed into description, she gathered up the 
cobweb threads of conversation going on at different 
parts of the table, and, by the most apparent accident, 
flung them into D’Israeli’s fingers, like the ribands 
of a four-in-hand. And, if so coarse a figure can 
illustrate it, he took the whip-hand like a master. It 
was an appeal to his opinion on a subject he well 
understood, and he burst at once, without preface, 
into that fiery vein of eloquence which, hearing many 
times after, and always with new delight, have 
stamped D’Israeli on my mind as the most w yonder- 
ful talker I have ever had the fortune to meet. He is 
anything but a declaimer. You would never think 
him on stilts. If he catches himself in a rhetorical 
sentence, he mocks at it in the next breath. He is sati- 
rical, contemptuous, pathetic, humorous, everything 
in a moment; and his conversation on any subject 
whatever, embraces the omnibus rebus, et quibusdam 


| in the world; 





aliis. Add to this, that D’Israeli’s is the most intel- 
lectual face in England—pale, regular, and over- 
shadowed with the most luxuriant masses of raven- 
black hair; and you will scarce wonder that, meet- 
ing him for the first time, Lord Durham was (as he 
was expected to be by the Aspasia of that London 
academe) impressed. He was not carried away as 
we were. That would have been unlike Lord 
Durham, He gave his whole mind to the brilliant 
meteor blazing before him; but the telescope of 
judgment was in his hand—to withdraw at pleasure. 
He has evidently, native to his blood, that great 
quality of a statesman—retenu. . D’Israeli and he 
formed at the moment a finely-contrasted picture. 
Understanding his game perfectly, the author 
deferred constantly and adroitly to the opinion of 
his noble listener, shaped his argument by his sugges- 
tions, allowed him to say nothing without using it as 
the nucleus of some new turn to his eloquence, and 
all this with an apparent effort against it, as if he 
had desired to address himself exclusively to Lady 
Blessington, but was compelled by a superior intellec- 
tual magnetism to turn aside and pay homage to her 
guest. With all this instinctive management, there 
was a flashing abandon in his language and choice of 
illustration, a kindling of his eye, and, what I have 
before described, a positive foaming at his lips, which, 
contrasted with the warm but clear and penetrating 
eye of Lord Durham, his calm but earnest features, 
and lips closed without compression, formed, as I 
said, a picture, and of an order worth rememberingin 
poetry. Without meaning any disrespect to D’Israeli, 
whom I admire as much as any man in England, I 
remarked to my neighbour, a celebrated artist, that 
it would make a glorious drawing of Satan tempting 
an archangel to rebel. Well—DvIsraeli is in Par- 
liament, and Lord Durham on the last round but 
one of the ladder of subject greatness. The viceroy 
will be premier, no doubt, but it is questionable if 
the author of Vivian Grey does more than carry out 
the moral of his own tale. Talking at a brilliant 
table, with an indulgent and superb woman on the 
watch for wit and eloquence, and rising in the face 
of a cold common-sense House of Commons on the 
look-out for froth and humbug, are two different 
matters. In a great crisis, with the nation in a tem- 
pest, D’Israeli would flash across the darkness very 
finely—but he will never do for the calm right-hand 
of a premier. I wish him, I am sure, every success 
but Itrust that whatever political 
reverses fall to his rvs , they will drive him back to 
literature. 

Crustacea.—A new "classification of Crustacea has 
been proposed by Dr. Duvernoy, according to the 
organs of respiration ; he would divide the class into 
three principal groups, Ist, the Nudibranchie, or 
those whose branchiz are always uncovered, and con- 
stantly attached like necessary appendages, to the 
maxillary or locomotive organs. The 2nd group 
would be the Cryptobranchia, with fringed branchiz; 
that is, composed of thousands of little tubes or fila- 
ments, distributed into distinct pyramids, which are 
more or less inclosed in the lateral anfractuosities of 
the thorax and buckler. Lastly, the 3rd group might 
be styled the Lamellibranchia. 

Fishes of the Canaries.-_MM. Webb and Ber- 
thelot, having submitted their collection of fishes to 
M. Valenciennes, that able naturalist has found, that 
the ichthyology of the great Canaries, and the isolated 
islands of the Atlantic, Ascension, and St. Helena, 
although they are nearest to the coasts of Africa, 
closely agrees with that of South America. This 
agreement might be due to the currents, as far as 
the Canaries are concerned, but this reason cannot 
apply to Ascension and St. Helena, which are situated 
in the great current, which enters the Atlantic from 
the channel of Mozambique. M. Valenciennes 
announces the discovery of a new eel from Teneriffe, 
where it is the only fresh-water fish. 

New Parchment.—M. Pelouze states, that if a 
piece of paper be plunged into nitric acid at 1.5 of 
density, and left in it a sufficient time for saturation, 
say two or three minutes, and immediately washed 
in plenty of water, a species of parchment is pro- 
duced, which isimpervious to damp, and is extremely 
combustible ; and that the same change takes place 
in cotton and linen stuffs. They owe this property 
to the Xyloidine, which M. Pelouze has found in 
starch, when treated with nitric acid and water, 
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said Fe before the Ist January 1840, would require 4/. 15s. 3d. 
cent. for one year, and a proportional for the broken 
Med of another year,—or a somewhat larger premium if there 
be deteriorating circumstances i the case 
Thus, the payment of 100/. w be made certain, if death 
should happen, and the fe ee “would thereby sustain a loss of 
wiierence between the premium received and the sum as- 
whereas, if the party should survive, the bonus of _100/. 
might immediately be sold a or a ape present cash. A scale for 
wes after 39 may — att 
GHORGE PARKEN, Resident Director. 


48YLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 


OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, London. 
"Esta anes be in 1824. 
Py Hen, W ee. Fraser, Cheirma : = aa 
Major-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G . eputy irman, 
And Eight other Directors 
Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select Lives in England. 
acs. | 20 | 30 | 40 | So | Go | Ww | 80 
Prem. | 1 11 9/ 220/2171} 420 | 6 10 9{ 10 18 6| 19 180 
ALTERNATIVE. . 
Two thirds, only, of the above rates may be paid down, and 
the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted from the sum 











ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
Beginning at very low rates, and progressing. 
DESCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
Commencing at a price, and descending at will of parties. 
POREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 
Distinct qualifications of places, according to salubrity of 
dinate ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
“Oficers. whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 





hast published, water, coluened, on oir ts. sowed: * 6d. mounted 
ller, varn 

ILBERT'’S GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENG- 

LAND and WALES, with a Book of Descriptive Letter- 


press, 
“Of great service to those who wish to acquire, in brief, - 
wquaintance with the geological features of the kingdom : 
cuatains a vast deal of information. A well-executed map a 
eprenics the treatise, and will give a a correct notion than 
es of dry dissertation.”’"—Railway Times. 
Ase, price, coloured, only 2s. 6d. sewed; 4s. 6d. mounted and 
bound ; 6s, roller, varnished, id 
Gilbert's Railway Map of England and Wales; 
wih a Book of Descriptive Letter-press. 
). Grattan, 51, Paternoster-row. 





is day is published, ‘ 
ICHARDS'S. “UNIV ERSAL DAILY RE- 
MEMBRANCER, for 1839. Comprising a Diary for Me- 
oranda, Appointments, Bills due, an Almanac, and a variety 
of valuable information. The whole adapted to the use of 
Attorneys, Bankers, Merchants, Gentlemen or their Stewards, 
s in Public Offices. and generally to all Persons of Busi- 
ues. Extra-enlarged Edition, 4to. 9s. half-bound; enlarged, 
&. balf-bound; small, 4s. half-bound ; 3s. sewed ; pocket size— 
suall, 2. 6d. ; enlarged, 5s.; extra size, 2 page to each day, 7s. 
Printed on enpeefine 4 paper, ruled or plai 
Printed by and for C. Richards, 100. St. ‘Martin’ s-lane, Charing 
(rows; and may be had of ali other Booksellers and Stationers. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


HY AND BECAUSE. Several Numbers of 
this highl Seonler —— have been reprinted ; and 
tenbole may now be h had, in Parts. price 1s. each, or in 4 vols. 
Volumes comprise Vol. I. Domestic Serirs.— 

rol. 11. ZooLocy i ol. PoPpULAR ‘ire AND ME- 
cHanics.—Vol. Botany, GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND 
MeveoRoLocy ; ae one of which may be had separately, 





“This very cheap, elegant, and useful little work, seems to us 
“excellent present. It is as entertaining as a mere book of 
le, only that it is instructive as well as entertaining.” 


“Bxeellent: worth double the money.”"—Mag. Nat. Hist. 
In truth a very admirable work. The good sense mani- 
fested throughout—the easy and pleasant manner in which a 
‘atvariety of information is communicated—the absence of all 
to learning, where there is really so much, and the 
‘are with which all useless matter is omitted—are points to 
“hich we feel bound to refer.""— New Monthly. 
“The information conveyed is entertaining and solid. ”—Tatler. 
useful as it is novel, and as cheap as it is useful.” — British 


“ 


is an excellent work either for youth or manhood.”— 
London ; Sampson Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 





ap Bvo. 7s, cloth le 
HE XRELIGIONS of PROFANE. ANTI- 
QUITY :—their MytTHotocy, Fasuss, HigROGLYPuHICs, 


and Doctrines. 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Esq. B.D. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King Wi jiam-street, City. 


ODSLEY’S and RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL 
REGISTER, for the Year 1837, will be published in a 


few ap 
Dec, 1, 1838. 








2mo. price 6s. 6d 
LAIN "PAROCHIAL, ‘SERMONS. 
y the Rev. DANIEL PARSONS, M 
Of Oriel College, Onterd ow Carano of St. eae s, Longton, 


Printed for J. G. & F. Rivingtom Bt: Paul's Churchyard, and 
Materloo-places Pall Mall. 
n 8vo, price 12s. boards, the 2nd edition of 
OURS of DEVOTION, for the Promotion of 
True Christianity end Family Worship. Translated 
from the original German, b 
oe. EL, BURROW, D.D. PRS, & PLS. 
Printed for J. G. a r. ‘Tatas St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
In 12mo. with a Portrait, price 6s, in boards, the 12th edit. of 


EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, ex- 
emplifying Ponels Vv igpees, KING. 


ha y 3 ofthe Au 














Wit thor 
Printed for J. G. & F. Eivingten, St. Paul’ : Churchyard, and 
WwW Waterloo-place, Pall 
In 12mo. with 3 aan i Cc oe price 2s. 6d. in bds. 
the 4th edition o 
HRISTMAS STORIES: containing John 
Wildgoose, fee Euachens the Smuggler; and Good- 
Nature, or Parish 
Printed for J. G G.& B ‘Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Wa ete ao Pall Mall 
BISHOP COSIN’S pr a 
Ina Lect! volume, price 5«. 6d. in boards. 
A COLLECTION ‘of PRIVATE 'DEVO- 
TIONS, in the Practice of the ANcireNT Cuuncn, called 
the HOURS of PRAYER: as they were much after this manner 
published by ofiathority of Queen Elizabeth, 1960. Taken out 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine 
rvice of our own Chareh. llth edition 
Printed for J. G. aa Rivington, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
This day is published, at — bound i i Troan, with a Clasp, the 
PECULUM GREGIS; v4 Parochial Minister's 
Assistant. 
By the Rev. R. EXTON. 
“He endertente but little of e nature and obligations of 
the priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by perform- 
ing the public appointments.’’— Bishop Burnet eS 
‘he readiest way of finding access toa man heart ‘is to go 
into his house.’ ’’—Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Econom 


omy. 
meiinstons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-place, Pall 





12mo. price 3s. bound in cloth, 
ELP - the READING of the BIBLE. 
By BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A 
Of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Curate of St. John's, Waltham. 
stow; and Author of * Sunday Exercises on tbe Morning and 
Eveniv ery woe of the Church.’ 
Printe: 3. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Welnie tee. - Mall. 





price 9s. in b 
N INTRODUCT ION to. “th CRITICAL 
STUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, attempted 
in an Account of the Progress, anda short Notice of the Sources, 
of the History of the Church. 
3y JOHN GOU LTER DOWLING, M.A. 
of Wadham’ College, Oxfords ~~ td of St. Mary-de-Crypt, 
ouceste 
Printed for J. G. & F. fiwvingtoa, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Wa rear Pall Mall. 





vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, the 3rd edition « 


r HE’ DIVINE AUTHORITY of "HOLY 
SCRIPTURE ASSERTED, from its Adaptation to the 
real State of Human Nature. In Eight Sermons, preached 
before the University — in 1817, at the Lecture founded 

by the late Rev. one, Bam n, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 

OHN. MIL ‘LER, M.A 
Late Beales of Worcester ( lege 
Oxford : J. H. Parker; and J. G. & F. Rivington, London. 
small &vo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd edition of 
OT TRADITION BUT SCRIPTURE, 
By PHILIP N. SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 


Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
7 Rivingtons, St. Paul's C) hurchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 








In 12mo. price 7s. in boards, the 5th edition, revised and 


corrected o 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES: or, the 
Canaan. 


In Seven Books; comprising interesting Events, 
Incidents, and Characters, fousdet on the Holy Scriptures. 
ss O'KEEFFE. 
Printed for J. G. & f Kivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 





6d. in boar 
HE PROSE WORKS of the Right Rev. 
Father in God, THOMAS KEN, D.D., some time Lord 
— of Bat h and Wells. To which are added, some of his 
se (pay er _ before published), s and. a peat Aooous of his 
fre 4 VILLIAM HAWK Poa. bi s Ex 
The whole collected WAR ES ‘T HOMAS. Row ND, B.D. 
Rector of St. Runwald's and St. Nicholas, Colchester, and late 
ellow x Halliot C fies, Oxford. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
br a oo-place, Fs Pall Mall. Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford; and 
. Albin, wich er. 





2mo. price 3s. in boards, 
RACTICAL. ADVICE to “the 
PARISH PRIEST. 

By JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, L.L.D. 
Rector of Lawhitton, and Vicar of Lewannick, Cornwall; and 
Frebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Of whom may be bad, 

A Selection of Family Prayers, intended for his 
Parichionem, By the Rev. J. D. Coleridge. 4th edit. smo. 


ls. 6d, 


YOUNG 


Land of 





In 8vo. the edition, price 9s. in boards, (including all the 
Fecent Alterations in the Laws relating to the Cle: 
[SSTRUCTIONS "for" the USE of CANDI. 
Pig LS me for i ye ORDERS, and of the Parochial Clergy, 
to Lice Pluralities, Residence. 
c. we ; with Acts of | Parlingnest relating to the above, and 
Toon to be u 
By CHRISTOPHER. HODGSO: 
Secretary to His Grace the Sreeeen of of Canterbury. 
Prin ted f ord. G . & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; ; and sold by Hatehard & Son, Pie- 


In small 8vo. with ae ge and eee price 8s. in cloth 


boards, 
ERRANZABULOE, the “LOST CHURCH 
FOUND; or, the Church of England not a new Church, 
but ancient, apostolical, and independent, ved va Protesting 
Church, Nine Hundred Years before the Reform 
e Volume contains an interesting precmn rot the His- 
tory. oan Tecent Recovery of the ancient Church of Perranza- 
buloe, in Cornwall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven 
saneene Y core, 
prt he Rev. C. TRELAWNY COLLINS, 
Rector of imsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Midition Coll. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, a 
Waterloo-place. Ball Mall. 


GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
In 8vo. price 9s. the Third Part, containing Joshua, Judges, 


uth, and Samuel, of 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a CommMEn- 
TARY, consisting of short Lectures for the daily Use of 
Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLEST a M.A. 
Kector of Alderley, Cheshir 
In this Edition of the Hory Brace it has Seon the chief object 
of the eater to furnish Families with an Exposition for Daily 
Reading. ‘The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
as to demand of the reader no previous stu y or attention. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Hivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 
Pasity published, 
The First and Second Parts, price 9s, each ; or the 
First Volume, Price, 18s, 
Also, by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. In 
2 vols. 8vo. price WV. 16s.: or in Four Parts, at 9s. each. 
Shortly will be published, the ard Fasciculus of . 
LEMEN TS of the PRACTICE of PHY SIC. 
mf Dr. BRIGHT and Dr. ADDISON, Physicians to Guy 
Hospita Including Arachnitis and Cerebritis, Otitis, Acute 
and Chronic Hydrocephalus, Delirium Tremens, Cynanche 
Tonsillaris, Cynanche Phary ngea, Cynanche Parotidwa, Cy- 
nanche Membrauacea, Gastritis, Enteritis, Peritonitis, Hiepa- 


titis, Splenitis, Nephritis, Cystitis, Rheumatism, and Gout. 
London: \eneman: Orme, & Co. 
C H ALMERS'S” “BIOGRAPH ICAL 
DICTIONARY. Re-edite: 4 and re-modelled throughout, 
808 as to form an entirely new work 
«* Messrs. Longman & Co. (sole proprietors of the copyright 
e this work) have made considerable progress in preparing, a 
greatly improved Biographical Dictionary. The extensive addi- 
tions and i improvements of the late Mr. Chalmers, the result of 
seven years’ assiduous !akgur, together with the Biographical 
articles written by profes@ nal gentlemen for Dr. Rees’ Cyclo- 
padia (also the sole property of Messrs. Longwan & Co.) have 
peen placed in appropriate hands. The whole will he revise 
and re-modelled, with all the necessary additions, in a style oO 
composition suitable to the dignity of writers narrating the 
actions and performances, and passing judzment upon the cha- 
racters, of the illustrious and distinguisbed individuals whe will 
form the subject of its pages. The work will be on a compressed 
and net on an enlarged scale; but while the space allotted to 
each Life, according to its relative importance. will be fully 
suflicient to satisfy the intelligent reader, the re og of volumes 
will not exceed the moderate means of purchas 
All further particulars will be given as soon as “the whole work 
is in that state of forwardness which will insure its uniform and 
satisfactory completion in a reasonable time from the com- 
mencement of its publication. 
Longman, Orme, & Co. 














London: 


[He SUBURBAN GARDENER and VILLA 
XOMPANION : comprising the choice of a Suburban or 
Villa residence, or of a situation on which to form one; the 
Arrangement and Furnishing of the House, and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and the 
Grounds. ‘The whole adapted for Grounds from One Perch to 
Fifty Acres and upwards in extent, and intended for the instruc- 
tion of those who know little of fardening and rural affairs, and 
more partic larly, for the Use of ie 
Cc. LOUDON, F. L.S. H.S. 
Illustrated by be 360 Engravings, One Sy ove. price 20s. 
etter 

““We regard it on the whole as the most original, and as cal- 
culated to be the most extensively useful, of all Mr. Loudon's 
works; and we have no doubt it will effect us great a change in 
the appearance of the gardens and grounds of our suburban and 
other villas, as Mr. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture, bas, in various parts of the country, 
effected in the app of the 1 * cottages."’"— Times, 
Sept. 12, 1838. 

We conceive this to be one of Mr. Loudon’s happiest 

thoughts.” "—Marnock’s Flor. Mag. No. XV. for Aug. 1837 

“The most complete work on villa gardening hee. has ever 
"—Quart. Journ. Agriculture, No. XL. 


Spect. 


ame 

An ENCYC LOP-EDI A of COTTAG E, FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. With 1100 
pases of Letter-press, and gowerts of 2000 Wood Engravings. 
n one thick 8vo. volume, pi 

The GARDEN ER's’ ‘MAGAZINE, and RE- 
GISTER of RURAL and DOMESTIC _ IMPROVEMENT. In 
Monthly 8vo. numbers, pri 

The ARCH ITECTURAL “NIAGAZINE and 
JOURNAL of IMPROVEMENT in pRe HITECTURE, BUILD. 
ING, and r0 RNISHING. No. LVILL. price 4s. is published 
this day. No. LIX. completing the Mapazine, will appear 
Janpasy 1, containing a copious Index and general Titles fi for the 
work. in dv 

The ARBORETUM and FRUTICETUM BRI. 
TANNICUM: containing 3000 pages of Letter-press, above 400 
Svo. Plates of Trees, and upw: es s 2500 Wood-cuts of Trees 
and Shrubs. In 8 vols. 8vo. price 1 ore 

HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINE NSIS. To 
which are added, the Prices of Trees and Shrubs at London, 
= may ~ d Bollwyker i in France, and Hamburgh. In | vol. 8vo, 
price 7s 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans, 








appeared in oer language.’ 
for March 1838 
“ Allwho delight i ina yw ay vd pomess this book.” — 





S84: a THES ATHENZEUM 


























—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— —— ——___—__——— — 
Now SRO ME This day is pred. in ime nay a ages, 
TNockTPRIGNER'? OMPETAN A; ARRATIVE. of a to ALEX- 
Or, ANCIENT W aid ANDRIA, teachin at the Mitty w Malta, and thevee 
DISCOVERED on the WALLS and BUIL IN NGS at POMPEII. | to Beirout, in Syri with a Journey to Jerusalem, &e. &e.t 
By the Rev. Dr. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, and a PEDESTI TAN you RNEY from € ‘onstantinople, through 
Tiead Master of Harrow School, - wate veuaeue. He Hangar. and Prussia, to the Town of Ham- 
so, hy the same Anthor..a Second Edition of ie ~— a 
the Re SX i HANIEL BURTON, L.L.D: 
ATHENS and ATTICA. Plates, 8vo. 12s. Late Cc tee FR to the Garrison of Dublin, &c. &e 
John Marray. Albemarle-street. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. Dublin: John Yates. 
Nearly ready, post ® . ba JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
FRAN CIA’S REIGN OF TERROR: av. December 10, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The goo) of ‘Letrers on Paragvay.’ HE OU Gu ENOT: a Tale of the “French 
P. and W. P. ROBERTSON. Protestants. By the Author of ‘ The Gipsy,’ * The Robber,” 


Lately sublines, by the =. aaiee, with Maps and Plates, | * Mary of Burgundy,” &c. &e 








vols. London : Lonzman, Orme, & Co. 
LETTERS ON PARAGU AY. Just published, hy the same Author, the 
John Murray, Alhemarle-street. Second KE dition of the Robber, 
— yétrirtd erie be uerev arse Maw: ee 
In a few days, © a Fo aye illustrated with Portrait and This Gay is published, price 30s. in cloth lettered, the Seventh 


que PILGRIMS PROGRESS, with a Lire biden rab: eg de nt 
x Bunyan ((OOPER'S "SURGICAL DICTIONARY. 


of Jo 
By a RT Sor} THEY, 
“ London: printed for the Proprietors. 
Poet Laureate, &c. &c. ‘Of hom. niay be bad, 


. &e 

John Murray, Alhemarle-street. . rT : 
re 8 First ts nes of Surgery. New edit. 18s. 

GEOMETRY OF THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. _ 


















Just published, price 7s. 6d. with 9 Plates, " his day. price e 6s. Vol. I. (to he completed in 2 vols.) of 
YRAMIDS of GIZEH.—On the Practical ik ‘NATURAL HISTORY of FISHES, 
Application of the Quadrature of the Cire ‘Ye in the Con- i ayf es ANS. hy REPT ILES. By W. SWAINSON, 
figuration of the Great Pyr: mids of Gizeh. F.R.S. & ¢. Forming Vol. 109 of the CABINET CycLop“p1a. 
i. AGNEW, Esq. By the same Author, ha a Gs. each vol, cloth lettered, 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. Preliminary Discourse on Natural History, 1 vol. 
MOUNT CAGLIOSTRO. ASecondand Geography and Classification of Animals, 1 vol. 
A Cicaner B Mition. 3 vols. price One Gainea. i Animals in Menageries, 1 vol. 
“ A work bot oughtful and passionate e Examiner. r, 3 . ie VMeccifnatt . 
** In the hizh qualities of power and originality—in the faculty Natural History and Classification of Quadru- 
of amusing the reader, and carrying him ¢ ompletely along with | peds, | vol. 
the story, it surpasses every novel we have re “ad this season, Natural pe and Classification of Birds, 2 vols. 







with thesingle exception of Mr. Bulwer's * Alice.’ "— Metropolitan. 


tdward wn 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. London: 


& Co. ; and John Tayler. 
DER'S SS] TR EASURIES. 

















n 8vo. price 3s. 6d. hoards, : M At N 
N ESSAY on GENIUS; in which it is This day i is } publishe ished, i. Tenth E dition, revised. and sveatly 
attempted to be d that th Mental Distiac- we ge rn 

Tectetsomy embeds nn bese 09 Mental Distige pue TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, AND 
By WILLIAM GRISENTHWAITE, Es LIBRARY of REFERENCE, 
London: William Crofts, 19, Chaupeny ann: By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 

- “The most complete and generally useful publication which 

+ enue bt ap Paced ye dg it hus ever fallen to ut lot to othe: ne, Uhenanis. . 
met pumianed, pre 3s. © ithor, 8s. 6d. cloth ; 10s. 6d. roan gilt, 
THE EE oy LaDy MED PAMILY. | nab BOGRAPHICAL EREASURY scone 


taining Memoirs, Sketches, or brief Notices of the Lives 
of nbout 12.000 Eminent Persons, from the earliest periods of 
history to the present day, 
Ve know net a single volume in our lenguaue containing 
such a muss of information.”— Evangelical Magazine 
London : Longman, Urme, & Co. 


a so, by the same Author, 
Edwin and J Mary: 2nd edition, corrected. Price 
3s. 6d. boards. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


oe published, by Washbourne, Salisbury-square 











' | HE BOOK of FA M ILY Cc R ES TS and This day is published, 

MOTTOES, alphabetically arranged according to sur- | Dedicated by express =a — under the Smmnnliate 
names, and accompanied by nearly 4.000 Engravings, illustrative Patronage of r Majes 
of tp Ceset of tise every Family in Great Britain, &c. 2 vols. | INDENS’ FEM ALE PO RTRAITS ‘OF THE 
roya mo. richly gilt 


COURT OF QUEEN vie ETORIA. —Part 1V. containing 
THE COUNTESS OF LO CE, Daughter of Lord Byron. 
THE LADY CAROL INI CAPEL. 

THE LADY ASHLEY. 
India proo!s Folio, 21s. Plain Proofs Folio. V5s. Prints, 12s. 
London: Published by the Proprietors, at Nos. 18 & 19, South- 
ampton- plac ee Euston-square ; sold also by Acke —— & Co. 


Also, the 12th Edition, cor&cted, of Clarke's In- 
troduction to Heraldry, with numerous Plates, including the 
Arms of Families, price 20s, coloured; 9s. plain; and on paper 
for learners to colour. 128. 








T Ny nis day, price ad. 





HE SUN M, No. XLV. | 96, strand; James Fraser, 215, Regent-street: Ryley & Co., 

contains wie Be Buskin, by Siem Cosway, Esq.— | Regent-street; and by every respectable Bookseller in the 
Mansel rand, Bline 8 Poetry re seemed —A *: 2 w Me mped of pre- | Kingdom. 
venting the Hair from growing—Coleri¢ xe’s Friend'— Portraits | } Dp, ’ hone 
of Players: Mr. Power in all his Characiters—The Discontented | oot published, in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignett ~ price 241s. cl. 
Traveller. by the Monthly Nurse—Sleep—Time—and three Ori- | HE W ORKS of BEN JONSON: with a 
ginal Russian Airs, &e.—Stamped Edition, to go by post, price 4d. | Memoir, 

J. W. Southgate, Library, 161, Strand. By BARRY CORNWALL. 





TO ARTICLED CLERKS. 
n the press, and shortly will be published. in 1 vol. 8vo, 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
LAWS of ENGLAND, in the various Departments; and 
also the Practice of the Superior Courts, in the form, of Question 


Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare : 


with a cee. on his Life and Writings. By + aaa Campbell. 
Sdward Moxon, Dover-stree 





| on in 1 vol. as x companion to the above, price 20s. cloth, 
! 


Just published, by East & Co. 31° 





Regent-street, price ls. 





and pmwer, for sand inedenially ous” we in preparing A TRACT, ENTITLED 
for Examination, and incidenta y fort e use of Practitioners. . + AIrTy r 
By a SOLICITOR. FACT in the N ATL RAL HISTORY of 
London: William Crofts, 19. Chancery-lane. REN, 





CHILD 
In post avo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 69. y JOHN G AKDNE R, Surgeon. 


TY ~ ‘ » | Which is —_. A nded to the profession and public, as pre- 
TREATISE on PHYSICAL GEOGR: APHY, senting a new and important i ea on Infantile Diseases and 











. forming ei Anis le under that head in the 7th Edition Mortality. mth j am A te 
oi the Encyclopedia Seiten (1. M.D. F. RSE on TOOTH. DRAWING. 
Professor of "Medical Jarlepradence in the t hiversity of HES Ul Sh DISK SES V7 REAT. 
Edinburgh TH ESTRU Cr RE SASES, and TR - 
andi Hamileo aa eons. imapkia & Co., Whittaker & Co., N of — TEET i, considered with a vie 








Abolition, all Copuee 2 uses of the PERNICIOUS. raat - 
TIC iE ‘of TOOTH. DRA 

By Wil AL tAM NY ‘ARDR OPER, M.R.C.S. 
Henry R eels aw, 156, Strand, Londou ; sold by Carfrae & Sen, 
Edinburgh ; 3 and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 





ay. in post Bvo. price 7s. 6d 

HE MILLENN 1UM; aPoem, in ‘Four Books. 

To which are added, Reasons from Prophecy, why the 

Second Coming of Christ, and the comaienconyertt of his per- 
sonal, reign on Earth, is to be expecte 

*Viventque et regnabunt cum Christo mille iilos annos." 
Apocalypsis Joannis Theologi, cap. XX. 

ames Nisbet & Co. on, Berners-strect. 
Also, lately published 

Burroughes’ Second Coming of Christ. 18mo. 
Is. 64. boards, . 

Gipps on * The Thousand Years.” 12mo, 3s, 














Published this day,int 9d. each sewed, or ls. bonnd, 
i. CATECHISM of HEAT; comprising the 
Facts and Principles of that important Branch of 
Science, and un_ Account of re é jications in explaining the 
Phenomena of Nature me Illustrated by Twenty-two 
b ik ars By HUGO KEI rs 
A Catechism of C Stites exhibiting a con- 
at? View of the Facts and f Principles of thidt Séiénce. ILins+ 
trated by Seventeen Wood-cuts, and a large Table of the Ele- 
ments. By Hugo Keid. 

Being a Continuation of 
Oliver and Boyd's Catechisms of Elementary 
Knowledge ; el lucidating he more simple Principles of Literd- 
ture, Science, and the A 
sme ‘taeel published, 








N the RECENT ePTEMPTS to STIMU- ; 
LATE a SPIRIT of FANATICISM in the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND; a Lecture. 
By W. J. FOX. 
Opinions of an y Re lE it on the Political and 


Commercial Morality of his C waaay wien. Chemistry of Nature, designed nb Popular Ex- 


In 12mo. price 6s 
»sition of the Chemical Constitution and Relations of Natural 
Moral Views of Commerce, Society , and Politics. Objects, and as a general Introduction to the Stady of Chemical 





By the Rev. Orville oe Science, By Hugo Reid, Beautifully, printed in small 8vo. and 
v0. ree. Tiedt atthe tack near, anit fled im 
; 0 xeellent, an 
The Theology of the Old T estament ; or, a Bibli- | masterly manner.”—Aulas. _ 1 


ws Sketch of the Religious Opinions of the Ane jent Hebrews. me "Cleamess and simplicity, of style, and great felicity of illns- 


tracted and translated from the German of Georg Lorenz | tration, = the charec: teristics of the hook.’ "—S} ectator. 









ipemelierns eden peo At mK 
HE hy Re By Y Pe ERS 
Renata} ted ftom Atheneum, includ 
Goin ae Rr Weak ate a 
a im by his . ’ 
OT Fe Py elation, Schvvlfellow, and Fr 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


7 N AM Dla 

NM RS, JAMESON’S NEW WORK Oy 
CANADA.—We ave requested te state that 

son's New Work, * Winter Studies and Summer Aart, Jame. 
Canada,’ is Now READY, one may be had of the Publis 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-atreet, of the Bo Bookseller’ 
and at the Libraries,—Also, New Editions of Mrs. James ry 
revious works, - Churac teristics of Women," * Memoirs ocak’ 
rated Femule Sovereigns,’ and * Visits and Sketeh es at Hi 
and Abroa — 


dauuunc’e MANUAL OF AUSCULTATION__yeyw 
p: Se ig N. 
his day is pub l, price 3¢. cloth, 

N AN U AL of AU SCU ‘LTATION ph PER 
CUSSION; “erent Compiled from the 

M. Laennee. 

B , SHARPE. 
2nd Edition, <2, ees Additions. 
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“You will tind it of great use to have this beok when MEMC 
fal whi pe atient’s jaoe ns little book will be extre oye lie 
ulwhile you are earning how tou se the ear, and o 
in the pocket.” "Dr. EWotson's Lectures. na may bp comet “Batitled t¢ 
S. Hizhley. ‘leet- street, 1 London. impartiality.” 














THE FAMILY ~ LUBRARY, VOL. 66, __ 
In One very large ¥ m » embelliched with F Fifty-six Engravings, 
5s. hound in cloth 
HE CHRONICLES of LONDON BRIDGE, 
By AN ANTIQUARY. Forming Volume 66 of the Pami) 
Misadoa: Printed for Thomas T 4 
ondon : Printed for omas Tegg, 73, ide; 
he proc ured, by order, of all ether | a sa eet nee 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ROME, 

In One Volume, square t6mo., printed at the Chiswick Press, and 
Sa with 100 Cuts, by Thompson, &c., price, heatly 

bound. 4. 

YALES ABOUT ANCIENT ROME and 

MODERN ITALY. By PETER PARLEY, Traveller 

Vv ogane r. nnd Story-teller. . 

“While L endeavour to amuse and to communicate knowle 

I shall not willingly lose any opportunity of implanting p; 

ciples of virtue in the breasts of m Y oung listeners 

vondon: Printed for ‘Thomas ‘T Bi 73, Che apside; and sold 

by all Dealers i in Books in the United Kingdom ; where also may 

he had, just published, Panuey'’s TALEs avout Gree ck 


SERGEANT BELL AND _ HIS RAREE-sHOW, 


In1 +H Ny” 1. square | l6mo. embellished with 100 C ata by Cruit. 
&e. price, neatly bound, only 


ERGE ANT BELLand HIS RAREE-SHOW, 


LIFE OF 























































+ consisting. of Eight Exhibitions, in which are included 
é he Queen's . <> ‘Fournament myh Ar me _ of Gold- THE 
aravangin the Desert e Spanis rmada—The Batt) | 
Ha janen Temple of Carnac, &c, & de Author 
“ Having found Sergeant Bell, the *Raree-Showman, to be an 
amusing and instructive companion, we cannot refrain from 
introducing him to our young friends, whose encouragemen:, MWILD SCE 
pe Cee. will be a cordial to the qld, man "a Peert, Lightening his 
foot in his weary trampings, and giving him fr b strength t 
Sear hei box he es —_ s - his bac . . as mics am 
ondon: printed for Thomas Tege, 73, C) e upside; and mai 
be procured, by order, of all Booksellers in the Kingdom. ” Ban accot 
Now ready, in | vol. 18mo. cloth boards, lettered, 3s. td. AND ITS 
THE THIRD YEAR OF THE By the | 
RITISH ANNUAL, and EPITOME of the Mj Me™ 4n¢. 
PROGRESS of SCIENCE, for 1839. Edite 5 By, ROBERT 
M.D. The Almanac by W. S. B. WOULHOUSE, PHP iF 
Pe Rs clentife Papers by. iGHN + RUSSEL, 
MEMOIRS 





Esq -F, On the Progress of Steam Navigation; 

Pret. M OBER i Sif ‘an wr M.D. F.R.S.L. & E., Gene ral View 

of the Characters and Distribution of Extinct A ; H.GAR 

t » Hints on National kducation ; ant ID. THOM 

» M. Notice of New Chemical Substances discovered 
during the last Year; Many Usetul ‘Tables 

London: Bailliére, Foreign Medical Bookseller, 219, Regent- 













street. ik t,o é EVE 
H E A M A R A NT Ay Ghithor of 1 
Editea by T. K. HERVEY, Esq 
Printed on imperial quarto paper, elegantly ai and illus OVER 
trated by Thirteen fine Steel Engravings. Price 1/. Its. 6d, or 
with en Impressions of the Plates on India paper, 2/. 12s, 6d, Conaplet 
IMROD'S” NEW WORK, “ SPORTING.” ope i 
D aia ae gy | esa D I pe 
edicatec y permission, to is Grace the Du +4 o ievelap , 
In 1 vol. imp. 4to. handsomely bound, price 2/. 2 ‘fe elegautly CAPT. CON 
bound in scarlet moroeco, price 2. iy. be. INDI 









“SPORTING,” BY “ NIMROD. * 
Hlustrated by ‘Twentyadour superb Engravings on Steel, ant 
Fifteen Vignettes, cagraved by the first aw from Pictures by cate. 
‘T. Gainsboroug ; Edwin ."— R.A. ; A. Cooper, RA; ind other P 
Charles Hancock ; J bo rraud. . ke. &e. Ric 
Londen A. H. Baily & bo. 83, Cornhill. ¢ 


ILL 









































TWENTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS, 

Just published, in 1 yew Been &vo. elegantly bound. price 
c juinea: or royal svo. India proofs 2l. 123. 6d. 
NAUNTERS and DANIELLS 

ANNUAL, 1829.—EASTE 
y the itev, BOwAET Cc AU? ‘ 

With Tachty-two En By as, fro 
WILLIAN DANIEL z = 

“It contains no fewer than twenty-two 3 tS of Indian see- 

nery, architecture, and natural history, all afte or drawings by the 
trathfal and chaste pencil of the late William Daniell.”—Metr 
politan Magazine. 

The engravings are executed in the highest style of the art.” 
Me nthiy Maazine. 

** Admirable engravings of admirable subjects.""—New Monthy 
Magazine. 

“The work is outwardly richly appointed, and embellished 
within by engravings from twenty-two drawings, from the vas 
collection of the late W. Daniell: R.A., executed, for the mat 
part, in the rery best manner.... Lieut. Bacon skims the suriaee 
of that sea of Oriental literature which Cauuter 1uthoms tothe 
bottom.’’—Oriental Herald, 

© Mr. Caunter excels in historical narrative. and the grapbie 
delineation of real My ~»,- Danial, the best idnatal artiste 
ever had.""— Court Maga: 

* Tilt’s Oriental ‘Aunaal attained to its high and established 
celebrity when conducted and supplied by me very Perseus 
whose name gives a title to this.”—Monthiy Rev 

“No artist has hitherto approached Daniell in de -picting Indian 
scenery. ”——Sanday Timer. 
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Bauer, fessor of Biblical Criticism at Heidelberg. | Oliver & Boyd, gh: and § “Marshall & Co. 
wat, Pro Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. “4 London. 


W hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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THE ATHEN ZUM, 





Se ———— eee > : 
ALS for PUBLISHING by SuBscrip. 
7108, in January eee * BALE TH H PORTRAIT 
se BL FARA AY Hea — 
é to = te he e cone ved, fro 
d € ST PREER, ABA. im 
Ma as seen when de- 
gy i Fthe Plate, = by 19 inches, se a3 
fore Letters, on 4 
pots 2.5 Prints by Mr. ‘Turner, 50, Warren-street, Hitz 
ee. , wherga forward Proof may be seen. 
VALUABLE BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


re 





+ 
ADMINISTRATION of EDWARD, 
ring? RARE LISTER, Kegs 
$ vols. "i. ‘vith Portrait, 43s. cloth lette 


“ has execu atask of no little “iitieulty ina 
ct Mighty tol his own — "Eclectic Review. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF KING WILLIAM ill, dn 
By the RIGHT, ON. nent 1 Bava 4 (now 


2 Tok "ine. _ Portal &e, 245. 


ad and 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ‘WILLIAM Lt AE ae 
By the RIGHT HON, T. P. COUR 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 285 
“zntitled ¢ to the praise of Sitigencs, care, een sense, and 
impartiality. "— Edinburg Ww. 


LIFE OF eras yr Th ot Nag OF PRUSSIA. 
ond Baiting, Hee $vo. with Portr: 


“hmnt *felizht ful, and ny wares? 
section, intelligent in 


 Faatcioys i in 
Vin st 
Literary a 


v. 
LIFE OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
By HIS BROTHER, DR DR. Sy DAVY. 
“Dr. Davy has not alone taldtied his duty to his boptnart s 


nemory, but conferred a lasting benefit on mankind.”. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
8, New Burlington-street, Dec, 8, 

R. BENTLEY'S “NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
M JUST amen 

SAM SLICK’S ¢ BUBBLES OF CANADA.’ 

“Tsay, Jack, I'm blowed if he didn't call it a shap why 

the deal couldn’ the callitahatatonce? Theyare a fond of 
fe nam ws, these fine fellows. That comes of not speaking 








INCIDENTS! OF TRAVEL IN 
THE RUSSIAN AND TO RKISH EMPIRES. 
Author of‘ Incidents of sa pee me the Holy Land,’ &c. 


WILD SCENES IN THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE. 
Author of * oe wae the Far West.’ 2 vols. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE. KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES IN PERSIA, TARTARY, 
By the — _ MOUNTSTEW AIT ELPHINSTONE, 


” a with the Jatest Particulurs. 
2 vos. vo ea ce and numerous Plates. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW a ARE NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES. MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 


NT of his 
2 vols. 8v0, with 


‘Mera A s. 
ig: Cotrenpou dence, and an ACCOU 
bi AYS. Written by HIMSELF. 
tumerous Illustrations, 
vi. 
EVE SPrinea Ay) HOME. 
ENLMORE COOPER, Esq 
jathor of ‘ The Pilot _ Peete Bound,’ &c. "3 ‘vols. price 24s. 


OLIVER TWIST. By CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 

Complet. jAgther my es om four by 
e in | 

George Cruikshank, price 25s. 


or, 


Vill. 
CAPT. CONOLLY’S JOURNEY TO THE NORTH OF 
INDIA, OVERLAND FROM. ENGLAND 
BY WAY OF PBR 
Ne Edition, revised, with Additions, ant Map of the Countries 
Washetwcen England and the en one lies, by Arrowsmith, 


lates, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New B ngtpa-strest, 
ier Majesty.) 


(Publisher in Ordimary to 





_NEW " MATHEMATICAL works, 
By A. H. BAILY & OO., Cornhill, London. f 


In lame, price 4s. 
THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE of ELEMEN- 
TARY NATURAL yy net bolnat the Demonstra- 
tions of the Hydrostatics, in 
which those Persons =e ane not Candidates for Honours are 
examined for of B.A. 


In 1 vol. done 8vo. boards, price 10s, 6¢, 

A Treatise on the Differential Calculus, designed 
for the Use of Students inthe vied Ti By John Baily. M.A. 
late Fellow of St. John's College pane: homas Lund, b.D. Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambri 


In 1 vol. demy 8¥o. = OE 10s. 6d. 
ag Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
By C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Blrbridge 
Also, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
An Introduction to Plane Trigonometry, for the 
Use of Schools in which Students are prepared for the University. 


TAR DEED Aesth es UTHORS. 
AND BEAUTIFULLY-P TED EDITIONS, 

Ww i's NOTES AND ILLUSTRA wit iE ENGRAVINGS. 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in One Volume, royal 8vo. 20s. 

LORD EYRON’S WORKS. Pocket Edition. 
In Ten Small Volumes. Plates. 3s. 6¢d. each. Any Volume 
may be had separately. 

The LIFE and WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
wie Notes. Complete in Seventeen Volumes, feap. Uniform 

the Works of Scort, CrasBe, Soutaey, &c. 5s. each. 

“The LIFE and PROSE WORKS of LORD 
BYRON. Complete in One Volume, Uniform with the Poetry. 
Royal 8vo, 20s, 

The LIFE and WORKS of CRABBE. Only 
Complete Edition, with Notes. svols.fcap. 5s. each 

The WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
The only Complete Edition. Edited, with Notes, by JAMES 
PRIOR, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo, 48s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON —and 
JOHNSONIANA, With the Notes of Mr. CROKER and other 


Editors. 10 vols. feap. 5s. ea 
EMPIRE. Edited by 








GIBBON’S ROMAN 


the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, and illustrated with Historical Maps. 
12 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
OOKS of f SUSE ond ond INSTRUC- 
YOUNG 
Mrs. MARKUAM'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s, 


iM. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
Fourth Edition, Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
ML 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES of POLAND, 
and of the KNIGHTS of MALTA. Woodcuts, !2mo. 6s. 





Iv. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S SERMONS for CHIL- 
DREN. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 


STORIES for CHILDREN, from ioe HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. Twelfth eaten, 18mo. 3s. 6d 


GOSPEL STORIES ‘far CHILDREN. 


A New 
Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Vil. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the Au- 
thor of* Stories for Children.’ Woodcuts. Third Edit. 18mo.2s. 
vill. 


CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. 
By aLADY. 2vols. 12mo., 6s. 6d. each, bound. 


1X. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL while ona VISIT to 
her UNCLE. Third Edition, l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


x. . 
LADY CALLCOTT’S HISTORY of SPAIN, 


an the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s‘ England.’ Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
l2mo. ls. 


XI, 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Woodeuts. A New Edition, 


John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, OF THE BIBLE, 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED. HISTORY, 


FROM 


Monuments 


THE 


of Egypt, 


By W. Cc. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


EXTRACTS FROM 


stteearly numbers of the a spagtiacant, but expensive & works = 


din the ferme, worl 


THE PREFACE, 
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CHARLES TILT, FLEET-STREET. 


jest stages 
eh ity ofthe Old ‘Testament Cols not 
land strengthened his ey and Seceveres PI not 


Ainti 


7 pw ak “DANELES “CATALOGUE 


SECO! ND-AND BOOKS, for December 1838. casual 
between Six and Seven ¢ Thousand Volumes of the Miscellaneous 
— A Sale at 53, Mortimer-street, Caven seunte. meat near 
egent-street. 
if D. begs respectfully to invite to the’ of this 
mt 4. all lovers of literature, and such as n ip 
intellectual character of their county 
taining many valuable works in 
Literature, Divinity, both ‘ancient 
Painting, Music, and Architecture, 
highly Titustrated Works, witha z 
Literature, all marked at prices tat! 
which they are usually so! . 
begs also to etate, that from his great attention to ae 
condition of his Stock, constant supply of Fresh Books, 
general Moderate Yi renders his Catalogues well worthy 
e attention of the Co: 
Libraries of any extent, or parcels of Books, purchased on 
the most equitable terms. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 
RELATING TO . 
THE CRISIS IN THE EAST. i 
IEUT.-COL. BURNES’ JOURNEY by the 
INDUS to LAHORE, CABOOL, and BOKHARA, and 


Description of the Countries between the INDUS and the CAS- 
PIAN SEA. A New Edition, a and Plates, 3 vols. fc. 18s, 








PROGRESS of RUSSIA in the EAST. 
2nd Edition, 8vo. 6s. 


int, 
COL. EVANS on the DESIGNS of RUSSIA. 
2nd Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Iv. . 

MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS in PESHAWAR, KUN- / 
. DUZ, CABOOL, and BOKHARA. 

Nearly ready. 


Vv. 
THREE VOTAGRy, Ly the BLACK SEA to the COAST 
CIRCASSIA. 
Plates aoe Map, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
John Murray, Alhemarle-street. 


13, Great Marlborough-s street. ~ December 8.) j 


R. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


oO 
re eadaan OF THE WORLD 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By the Author of‘ Tremaine,’.* De Vere,’ * Human Life,’ &c. 
3 vols. (On Wednesday next.) 


Il. 
THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
To which a added, HIS DIARIES and SPEECHES, 


and 
various Miscellaneous Papers relating to his Habits and 
Opinions. 


By JARED SPARKS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
1k 
THE ONLY DAUGHTER; a DOMESTIC STORY. 
Edited by the Author of * The Subaltern,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Map and Pilates, 8vo. 


IV. 
THE NEW JUVENILE KEEPSAKE for 1839. 
Comprising ets ‘5 MSR TR T RiALs OF EARLY LIFE,’ 


Price only Hed bound in valoth, with Portrait. 
Vv. 
GURNEY MARRIED. 
A Seenel to ‘Gitnert G iy 
EODORE HOO 
Author ra * Sayings = Doings,” Fi 3 vols. 

LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ONTHE HOLY LAND, 
New and Revised Edition. In 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. bd. 
Henry Colburn. Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


ONVERSATIONS on the LIFE of JESUS 

CHRIST, sor Aye se of Children. By a MOTHER. A 

new edition, with evings, J in. Outline ; e- Dest ‘os prin- 

ely from the ola” asters. Price 3s. . 16mo. 

(Uniform in size and type with ‘Mamma's Bible ies.” 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. 

Barwell, A new edition. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. 16mo. cloth. 

The Boy’ 's Friend; or, the Maxims of a cheerful 


Old Man y a. Bruce. With numerous Engravi 
2nd edition. 3s. f-boand. Aine 


aul Preston's "Voyages Travels, and Remark: 
able Adventures, as related by Himself. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Juvenile Rambler; or, Sketches and Anee- 
dotes of the People of various Countries. With Sees of the 
principal Cities of the World. 3s. 6d. in cloth, lém 

The Public Buildings of London and Westminster 
Beceries. By F. Shoberl. With 24 Steel Engravings. 5s.hf.-bd. 

mo. : 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends. With’ 
Illustrations. 5s, half-bound, l6mo. 

hres from the History of France. Embellished 

h Portraits of the Sovereigns of France, and other Engrav- 
1 4s. half-bound. 
Key to Knowledge ; ‘7 Things in common Use 
‘im pl, d short! 1 ed, Aathor of 
Happy: &e SNe wed, ith I Huser Laer sy Bs. rh gy 

Anecdotes of Kings, from History; or, 
Gertrude’s Stories to her ern With Engravings. 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 16mo. 

True Stories from English History, chrenologicall 

arranged, from the Invasion of the Romans to the Accession ¥ j 
Queen Victoria. 4th edition. With 36Engravings. 7s. half. 
bound, !2mo. 

Scenes of Industry, displayed in the Bee-hive and 
the Ant-hill: with the Wonders of the Insect World. With 
Engravings. 2ndedition. 6s. half-bound, I2mo. 

The Mine. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, With 
16 negrevines, and a Mineralogical Table. 5th edition. 3s. 6d. 
half-bound, 16mo 

onenelish Sports and Pastimes, from the Ancient 














the 
spe state of society in the patriarchal ages—to elucidate ‘many 
infinitely greater value, toconfirm the historicgl accuracy 


J. dain. 2nd edition. Illustrated with 12 En- 
pam ory 4s. By ie gape 





The Forest ; 40% Rambles in the Woodland. . B 
rd edit. a. 6d, intabd, 


J Tayl ith 36 Illustrations. 
eficey® Thu Faris Coruee of Be, Poul's Churchyard, 





886 THE ATHENAUM. 





This day, price 4s. 6d. cloth and lettered, : 
ORNELIUS the CENTURION; or, Medi- 
tations on the Tenth Chapter of Acts. 
By F. A. KRUMMACHER, D.D. 
Also, New Cabinet Concordance to the Old and 
ew Testament, by Hannay, price 6s. 
Jenry Washbourne, Salisbury-square. 


A Splendid Book for Presentation. 


In one large 4to. volume, most beautifully bound in maroon morocco, embossed and gilt, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


T HE DtIAODE M; 
4 BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR. 
Edited by MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN, 


AND EMBELLISHED WITH THIRTEEN HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, BY H. COOK, FROM DRAWINGS 
OF FEMALE GROUPS, DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


This new and beautifully illustrated volume has been completed, in all its details, with the utmost care and attention (regardless 
of expense), in order to render it one of the most tasteful, novel, and valuable publications for PresenTATION, and for GRACING 
A DRAWING-ROOM. 

“ The Annuals this season have been visited with a sudden eclipse, by the appearance of a work of the same class, but of much 
better pretensions, and justly claiming pre-eminence, not for one only, but for many seasons—to become, in fact, the perennial of 
ornamental literature. ‘The thirteen embellishments are truly beautiful, and the book altogether has that degree and kind of 
merit which must make it the constant companion of fashionable life—missed and inquired after in every drawing-room where it 
is not.”"— Times. 

“This is a most magnificent work, and the intrinsic beauty and literary superiority of its pages justly entitle it to outlive the 
wo It is splendidly printed, bound, and embellished, and forms one of the most elegant table-books that modern art has 
produced.’ — Af/as. 

“The ‘ DiapeM’ surpasses all the other ornamented publications of the season, in the quantity and splendour of its 
ments. It is indeed a magnificent book, and will, in all probability, findits way into the boudoir of every lady of taste and elegance 
in the kingdom."’—Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. be 

“ The ‘ Diapem’ is beautiful, magnificent, unparalleled! Genius, art, liberality, and good taste have, for once, combined to 
produce one of the most splendid works that ever the imagination conceived, the hand perfected, or wealth fostered.” — Satirist. 

“ The ‘ Diapem,’ in point of literary excellence, and the beauty of its embellishments, must be permitted to take the first place 
amongst works of the same class.""— Monthly Chronicle. 

_ “ Painting and poetry—those twin sisters of the arts—have united to produce the most attractive book of the season. The engrav- 
ings are beautiful, and the splendid binding of the volume has left the lovers of the beautiful in books nothing to desire.”—Glole. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By WILLIAM PICKERING, 57, Cuancery Lane. 


ARCHBISHOP SHARP, AND THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Now ready, in MATT ES: lds. cloth lettered, 
HE LIFE and TIMES of ARCHBISHOP 
i SHARP. By THOMAS STEPHEN, Esq., Med. Lib. 
King’s Coll. London. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City. 





hellich 











In one large volume, 8vo., price 18s. cloth, 


RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ABRIDGED. 


This Dictionary comprises, as equality essential. the two departments of Piymelcey and Explanation: the former most carefully 
and elaborately investigated, and the fatter founded, with equal care and labour, upon such results as investigation may discover. 
‘This combination, unattempted in all other English Dictionaries, will, it is hoped, entitle the book to the character of a Scholar's 
Manual; and, at the same time, pre-eminently distinguish it as a book of common reference. § 

Prospectus, accompanied by a Specimen, may be had (gratis) of the Publisher. 


*,* The Lancer Work, in 2 vols. 4to., a nearly 2300 pages of three columns each, price 
NOTES ON THE FOUR GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


In one thick vol. foolscap 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


POEMS, sy Joun Mouvttris, 


Author of ‘My Broruer’s Grave.’ 
Second Edition, in foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 7s. 


PHANTASMION; a Tate, By Sara CoLeripce. 


In foolseap 8vo. price 9s. boards. 


“ A charming tale of fairy fiction. The exuberance of fancy in this story is marvellous; the rich diversity of incidents without 
limit, and the simplicity,—the sweetness,—and picturesque grouping and selection, is a proof of avery delicate and finished taste. 


Gentleman's Magazine. 
KANT’S CRITICK: 
An INVESTIGATION of PURE REASON. Translated from the German. 
In 8vo. price I/. 1s. 
BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 
Adited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 


ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS, sy Bast Montacu, Esa. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


SELECTIONS rrom tue WORKS or TAYLOR, HOOKER, 
BARROW, SOUTH, LATIMER, BROWNE, 
MILTON, anp BACON. 

New Edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 

POEMS; wirnh TRANSLATIONS rrom tue GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 

By J. H. MERIVALE, Esq. 


In two vols. foolscap 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


*.* ANEW LIST OF W. PICKERING’S PUBLICATIONS, JUST PRINTED, MAY BE 
HAD GRATIS, 





This day is published, the 15th Edition, greatly enlanae 
came » and continued to 1838, price 6s. bound in cloth, wa 


HE NEW TABLET of MEMory. 
MIRROR of CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, STATigpje 
ARTS, and SCIENCE; comprehending every memorabhe 
and Item of Information in those departments of Know a 
from the Earliest Period to the Year 1838, classified un, 
tinct Heads, and arranged Alphabetically, with their 
with a fall and exact Chronology of Eminent 
ps a Copeeiens. o 2 ‘ 
ondon : Longman. Orme, Brown, Gr &b 
Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Patarnoster-row; Wangan ad 
Ave Maria-lane : and Booker & Dolman, Bond-street, G 
Se al 
WORKS OF DR. PRICHARD. 
ESEARCHES into the PHYSICAL HIs. 
TORY of MANKIND; containing Researches into 
Physical Ethnography of the African Races. Illustra: the 
an entire new set of Plates; completely re-written, and b; 
addition of much new and interesting matter, every Pid 
ment of this important subject has been brought down ete 


Present yy C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.RS. M 
3rd Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s, nN » 


Men, of wee 





The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, proved 
by a Comparioen of their Dialects with the Sanskrit Greei, 
Latin, and Teutonic jansusges. Forming a Supplement 
* Researches into the Physical History of Mankind.’ avo, 

“ Dr. Prichard deserves much praise for establishing ; 
which had eluded the researches of his predecessors, and Which 
may eventually prove a valuable contribution towards the hi. 
tory of the human race.”— Quarterly Review, Sept. 1836, 


a poiat 


A Treatise on Insanity, and other Disordey 





affecting the Mind. A d wit s Cases, ¢ 
lifying various Descriptions of Madness. Hands: zen. 
fo 8vo. price l4s. cloth. i jomely printed 
“The work, we may safely say, is the best, as well as the 
latest, on mental derangement, in the English language.”. 
Medico-Chirurgical Journal, July, 1885. 
“ Dr. Prichard’s work shows an extensive knowledge of thi 
subject.”’"— Lancet. 


4. 
An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology ; to which 
is subjoined, a Critical Examination of the Remain " 
Seong: Royal 8vo. with Plates, price aaa, of Eeyptian 


A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital Principle, a 
maintained by some Writers on Physiology ; with Observations 
on the Causes of Physical and Animal Life. 8vo. price 7s, 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row, 


In | large vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravin 

CHEMICAL CATECHISM: in which th 

Elements of Chemistry, with the recent Discoveries in 

the Science, are clearly and fully explained, and its applications 

to the Phenomena of Nature, to Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Medicine desc: With Notes Engravings, and Tables; 

containing an Appendix of Select Chemical pte anda 
Vocabulary of Chemical Terms. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D, 

* We hold it in estimation, and recommend it to the attention 
of our readers. The author has collected together, under a 
strictly popular form, and expressed in language the best ealeu- 
lated to convey useful knowledge to the dullest mind, every 
subject of interest connected with this delightful science." 
London Weekly Review. 

“ Perhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant, 
The mass of generally useful as well as curious knowledge, cob 
leeted in these pages, renders it a work indispensable to a modem 
library.’"—Bath Herald. . 

London ;: Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternoster. 
row; and Hatchards, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers, 


DR. WILLIS’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
RINARY DISEASES, and their Treatment 








tends the consciousness of acquiring information. 
thought that there was room for a work of so much interest s 
the one before us.""— Metical Gazette, Nov. 24, 1838. 

“It contains a well-digested, concise, and, at the same time, 
complete view of the subject, and will become, we venture 
predict, an indispensable ion to every iti df 
medicine.”’— Lancet, Nov. 24, 1838. 

on Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in BVO. rice 6s. 6d. cloth boarus, 
IET and REGIMEN, Puysicat, InTetec. 
/ TUAL, and MorAL, as Means in the Prevention and Cur 
of Disease. By ROBERT DICK, M.D. 
. Opinions of the Press. 

“ When a medical practitioner places upon record his opinions, 
his theories, and his system of Regimen and Dietetics—subjecs 
which have a most extensive bearing on physical, mental, and 
moral science—the thinking and well-informed portion of s 
ciety are enabled to judge of his skill and competency. Whe 
viewing Dr. Dick, guided by such rules, we must pronounce him 
to be one of the most enlightened and philosophical writers of 
his class,’ &e,—London Monthly Keview, 

* Notwithstanding the general, and generally just opinion, 
that works of this class resemble the coloured bottles in apothe- 
caries’ shop windows, altered occasionally by pourings out of 
one into another, yet this is a very excellent volume, and well 
worthy parental attention. It treats most ably of diet andphy- 
sical cultivation, and also of moral and intellectual regu 
Sounder advice could hardly be given,” &c.—London Literary 
Gazette. 

‘The London Atheneum, after comparing two similar works, the 
one by an Edinburgh, the other by a London medical gentle 
man, thus observes,—"* In Dr. Dick's work we recognize a mi 
of higher powers and more enlarged acquirement.....As to 
more common-place part of his subject, he has not contented 
himself with a mere compilation, but thinks for himself. As 
work on Diet, his pages, if any, may be consulted advantage 
ously, being the production of a man of good sense and compe 
tent information,” &c. 3 

“Though written by a professional man, and not altogether 
free from technical terms and phrases, this work is eminently 
adapted for genera! perusal.... he author is evidently a ma 
of observation and research, and of considerable practical et 
perience..-.The portion of the work which refers to Diet, is pa 
ticularly ample and satisfactory,” ‘cotsman. 

“Before parting with this really able and useful volume, ¥ 
must notice, in particular, the chapter entitled ‘ CounTRY, B 
which the author enters very fully into the question of cli 
and exhibits a manerly analysis of its effects on individus 
national character. The sketches of various countries m 
rope are lively and graphic, and show the author to have a fine 
eye for the moral as well as for the physical picturesque, &e, 


Constitutional. 
Glasgow: John Symington & Co.; London, Whittaker & Coj 
and all Booksellers, 
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PUBLISHED by FISHER, SON & Co. LONDON and PARIS. 





Published this day, in 2 octavo vols, illustrated with numerous Plates and Maps, price 25s. 


THE HISTORY OF 


MADAGASCAR, 


By the REV. WILLIAM ELLIS, 


Foreign Secretary to the London Missionary Society ; Author of ‘ Polynesian Researches,’ &c. 


**This (‘Polynesian Researches’) is the most interesting work, in all its parts, we ever perused.”—Quarterly Review. 





Published this day, in post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 9s. 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND: 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 


By SARAH STICKNEY ELLIS. 
Author of ‘ The Poetry of Life,’ ‘ Pictures of Private Life,’ &c. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE FRENCH LAN™ 
GUAGE, ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 


PANORAMA DES ENFANS; ou, La Morale, la 


Religion, la Science, et les Arts, mi B poctée des Enfans. Par M. L. DE TOURREIL, Auteur 
é Plusieurs Ouvrages @’ Education, Colla orateur du Dictionnaire de la Conversation, et Membre 
de institut Historique. Embellished with Six Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, price 4s. 


Third Edition of ‘The Favorite Annual.’ 
DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 1839; with 


Poetical Illustrations by L. E.L. The Third Edition is now ready, caeiee with Thirty-six 
ates (pearly. treble the number given in most other Annuals.) consisting of Views of interest- 

Scenes at Home and Abroad, Portraits, Historical and Sacred Subjects, Illustrative Designs 
tbe Works of esteemed Authors, Fanciful Groups, &c. Price One Guinea. 


“ Por the last few years the * Draw wing oom Scrap- Book’ has been my only poetical work, and the cherished 
reord of my poetical impressions.” —L, E. L 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1839. By 


AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON. The Second Edition is now ready, con- 
taining Sixteen Plates, tastefully bound, price &s., the only Annual for Young People. 


The Third Volume, containing Forty-eight Plates, price 28s. of 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The three volumes contain upwards of One Hundred and Twenty large and highly-finished 
agravings, price, beautifully bound in half morocco, with embossed sides expressly designed for 
i, a. 10s. ; or splendidly bound in 2 vols. in Turkey morocco, price 4/. 4s. 


—_————_—— 


The Second and last Volume, containing Sixty Engravings, price 25s. of 


SCOTLAND and SCOTT ILLUSTRATED; a 


Series of Landscape Historical Illustrations of Scotland and the Waverley Novels. 
The two volumes contain upwards of One Hundred Engravings, price, henteomncly bound in 
luif morocco, 2/. 6s. ; or splendidly bound in Turkey morocco, in 1 vol. 2/. 8s. 


THE MEDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY ; con- 


Fahteen PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of the most celebrated PHYSICIANS aad SUR- 
, who have contributed to the advancement of Medical Science. By THOMAS JOSEPH 
PETTIGREW, Esq. F.R.S. The First Volume, price One Guinea. 


DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, with Plates, price 6s. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY of CHRIST: 
Seies of Letters, addressed to Youthful Readers. By LUCY BARTON. 

“Lacy Barton has here produced one of the best books of the kind we remember to have seen ; 
her narrative i is plain and graceful. Some of the beautiiul engravings which illustrated the Iris 
jmpear in this volume.”’—Atheneewmn. 


In a 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


| JHE HIMALAYA TOURIST ; 


india, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains. From Drawings ou the spot by LIEUT. 
Radia, cb FRANCIS WHITE, of the 3ist Regiment, &c ith Descriptions by EM MA 
ROBERTS. Royal 4to. containing Thirty-eight splendid Plates, eee in morocco, price 2/. 2s. 
“Asuperb quarto. The engravings are superior to those of any other volume of the class (the 
Annuals) ; p ndend, the book is cheaper at two guineas than half the rest would be at twopence.’ 
y Review. 


or 
comprising Views 


By S. C. Haut. 


Com- 


| THE BOOK of GEMS. 


ing Specimens of ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POETS and ONE HUNDRED BRITISH 


re Un superfine plate paper, in 2 thick vols. with upwards of One Hundred highly- 
ravings on Steel, after Uriginal Pictures aud Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
c yes a each Volume. 
Tce’ a* Book of Gems.” "—Tim 
book is happily designed, ean d e ey and happily named.”’— Morning Chronicle. 
Contents are not for a year, nor an age, but for all time.’’—#xaminer. 


MORISON’S (Rev. J.) FAMILY PRAYER- | 


1 





np. 8vo. volume, printed in a bold and legible 
nent my each Prayer to portions of Scripture to be read, 
lunt, B. Booth- 
. Pye Smith, R. Vaughan, 


: for Specia 
ith R 





ars cloth, zim eilt eilt edges, price inc. iemmeomeied by the Revs. Henry 
on 22 erman, Caleb Morris, ‘thomas Railles, J 
, . 





ved containing Prayers for ones 5 Morning ap Evening throughout the Year, with additional | 





THE MIDLAND COUNTIES ILLUSTRATED; 


comprising CHESTER, DERBY, LEICESTER, LINCOLN, NOTTINGHAM, and RUTLAND. 
In 4to, containing Seventy-three "Vie ws, in handsome embossed binding, price 21s. 


DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL ILLUS- 


TRATED. In 4to. containing upwards of One Hundred aud Forty Engravings, handsomely 
bound, price 2/. 2s. 

“One of the most splendid topographical volumes we have ever seen.”’—Literary Gazette. 

“A very valuable addition to the many works which enrich our libraries, illustrative of the 
beauties, natural and artilicial, of Great Britain.” — er Sa Herald, 


IRELAND ILLUSTRATED. 


Eighty-one Engravings, handsomely bound, price WU. 1s. 


LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED. In 4to. con- 


taining One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, handsomely bound, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


THE NORTHERN TOURIST; comprising the 


Lake and Mountain Scenery, Castles, &c. of the Counties of Westmorland, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland. In 3 quarto vols. containing upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, 
handsomely bound, price 3/. 3s. 


THE LIFE and REIGN of WILLIAM IV. B 


the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. Embellished with Sixteen highly-finished Plates, principally 
Portraits of celebrated Naval Commande ras from the Original Paintings in the Naval Gallery ot 
Greenwich Hospital, 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. the 8th ‘Thousand. 
“*A very opportune and useful performance, collecting all the important events of the late 
po n, and enlivening them with a great collection of anecdote. The work is elegantly got up, 
does credit to the taste and activity of its publishers." —Literary Gazette. 


In 4to. containing 


A CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE FoR 1839. 


THE PICTORIAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; 


with a LIFE of BUNYAN, by JOSIAH CONDER, Esq. Handsomely bound, cloth, price 21s. 
or very elegantly bound in morocco, .: presentation, price 30s.—This unique and en nh 

fully illustrated with ‘ iventys ive Engravings, from Drawings by | Ww. 
TURNER H. ME LVI LLE, and GEORGE BAXTER; a Portrait by WILLIAM DERBY, from 
the aot Picture, engraved by Holl; and a graphic representation of Vanity Fair, by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. The Text has been most carefully collated with the authorized Edition, con- 
taining the Author's last Additions and Corrections. 


“ The present edition is fairly entitled to take precedence of all others, and as such, we com- 


HANNAH MORES POPULAR 


WORKS, 


With Nores and a Memorr of the AuTHOR. 
In 7 vols. opbeliiched with a Portrait, from the original Painting in the possession of Sir Thos. 
Dyke Acland, Bart.—a View of Barley Wood—and highly-finished Vignette ‘litles to each vol, 
The 7 vols. bound i in cloth, price 35s. 


MEMOIRS OF ROWLAND HILL. By Witiiam 


Jonxs, Author of * Testamentary Counsels,’ and a Preface b ee Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, Mr. 
Hill's successor at Surrey C oes f In 1 thick 12mo. vol. clot 

“Itis peoommended by the Rev. James Sherman, successor a Mr. Hill at Surrey Chapel, who 
says— Th hird memoir, as far as i am capable of judging from filteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ae contains a faithful and impartial portrait of his whole character, a description 
of his real sentiments, from his own baht ed works, and an account of the history, ciscipline, 
and institutions of Surrey Chapel, not to be found in the works referred to'—the other two 
memoirs. 


In uniform volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 6s. each, 


THE SELECT LIBRARY. 
1. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in the SO- 


CIETY and SANDWICH ISLANDS, during a period of Eight Years. By the Rev. W, ELLIS, 
formerly Missionary in the South Sea Islands, and now Forcign Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 4 vols. 24s. 

“The most interesting work, in all its parts, we have ever perused.”’"— Quarterly Review. 


2, STEWART'S VISIT to the SOUTH SEAS; 


including Notices of BRAZIL, PERU, awl. LA, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, and ST. HELENA. 
Edited by WILLIAM EL Cloth, 6s 


3. MEMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, 


CHARACTER of the late JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. 
Cloth, 6s. 


4. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIAN ITY; in 


EXTERNAL DIVISION. By CHARLES P. ILVANE, D.D. Bishop of Ohio. 
under the superintendence of OLINTHUS érecouy L.L.D. Cloth, 6s. 


5. LIVES of EMINENT MISSIONARIES. By 
JOHN CARNE, Esq. 2 vols. cloth, 12s. 
“ Mr. Carne has recently published a Life of Eliot, &c. 
feeling, as well as of diligent research, that we are sure it will be very popular. 
means to give us a complete Missionary Plutarch."’— Quarterly Review. 


6. LIVES of EMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIC 


MISSIONARIES, Pl JOHN CARNE, Esq, Forming a Third Volume to Lives of Eminent Mis« 
sionaries, Cloth, 6s 


and 
by OLINTHUS GRE GORY, L.L.D. 


their 
Published 


which shows so much of heart and good 
We hope he 





THE ATHENZUM._ 





SPLENDID ANNUALS ror 1839. 
NDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HEATH. 





THE 


PICTURESQUE ANNUAL: 


A History and Description of Versailles. 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 


With Twenty richly-executed Landscape, Interior, and Architectural Illustrations, from Drawings by Collignon, Callow, Mackenzie, and Aubrey, viz. : 


VIEWS. LE PETIT TRIANON, 

VERSAILLES fr See ITE ATS of SATORY 
— e : E ¢ 

Ves SAILUES : ’ 


bein’ oe e PARIS A 
E of the CHA Te 
GARDENS of _ CHA TEAU, 
The Basin f NEPTUNE, 
The ORANGERY, 
The CANAL ft TRIANON, 


LAKE and HAMLET of TRIANON, 
PORTRAITS—/ull-length.* 


MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
/ALLIERE, 


MADLLE, LA V 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


* Exhibiting accurate delineations of the Costume of their times. 


INTERIORS. 
The Co io of the CHATEAU—the Marriage of Marie 


LA CALE des GLACES, 
SALON du JEU, with the Cocrr of Lovis XV, 


LAG inten des BATAILLES, 
The Second GALLERY of Busts, &c, 
The THEATRE from the STAGE. 


Elegantly bound in green silk and gold, with Hancock’s Patent Backs, super royal 8vo. 1. 1s.; India Proofs, 2/. 2s. 


“The most gene rally interesting portion of the * 
Philippe, who has had th 


Picturesque Annual’ is the account of the recent alterations and improvements made in the Palace of Voqgaliies by the present king, 
rare art to impart to it an air of national, instead of mere courtly, interest, and even to convert it into a great national monument.’ 


* A volume for the library no less than the drawing-room; and willafford the reader as much real enjoyment, of an intellectual kind, as the lover of art will. desire, from its magnificent 


gravings. The fidelity of the illustrations 





wi 


marvellous skill,—will be recognized by every one who has visited that celebrated place."—Monthly Chronicle. 





II. 
THE KEEPSAK E, 
Edited by F. MANSELL REYNOLDS, Esq. 

With beautiful embellishments by Chalon, E. Corbould, Harding, Creswick, Herbert, Miss F. 
Corbaux, Dyce, W. Westall, Meadows, Bentley ; including an exquisite Portrait of the Countess 
Guiccioui, after a Picture painted expressly for the KEEPSAKE, by CHALON. 

LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 

G. P. R. James, 


Mrs. Abd: 
¥ Lord saoctee. 


k. Bernal, M.P. 
The Countess of Blessingt 
Taq Fer- nd Berkeley, 


The Hon. E. Phipps, 
ts. $ 
f Londonderry, Miss Losien i. Sheridar 
The Hon. Saat Liddell, M.P. The —— Charlotte St. "Steur, 
J. Lindsay, JA 
Lord Viscount Maidstone, 
Miss A, Fa arger Lord #1 Manners, 
Paranis me iranby, Lord J. Nugent, The Lady E, Stuart Wortley, 
E. How L vugent, - The Author of * Hyde Nugent.’ 
nell bound in crimson silk, with.Hancock’s Patent Backs, super royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. ; 
India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. L 
= As ‘ The Keepsake’ has the highest pretensions, so it has the highest merit.” —7im 
*The engravings are perfection—as those executed under Charles Heat's superintendence 
always are."— Spectator. 





Mrs. Fairlie, Sint Ww. iiliane Somerville Bart. 


Mins Camilla ‘Toulmin, 





Tlf. 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


CONTAINING 


Twelve exquisitely-finished PORTRAITS of ENGLISH NOBILITY and PERSONS qi 


FASHION, 


From the burins of Ratclyfie, H. Robinson, E. Scriven, Mote, Egleton, and Stodart—viz; 


oP CHES SS of S SUy HERLAND cceveeee Chalo. 
Ss 
Vv tec OUN YT ESS MAHON . OUNT FITZHARR 
VISCC pte 4 S POWERSCOURT 0: :- Vv ERSCHOYLE ...... 
LADY > oS PER + eeeeeeesChalon E OME PURVE 
LADY WILHELMINA 8 TANHUPEL Ros 

The Literary Contents, under the Editorship of the COUNTESS of BLESSIN 
alon gist of of Contributions from the most Distinguished } of the F 
rary World. 


mans MORN TOR 





Super royal 8vo. 2is. elegantly bound ; India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
“ This Annual is the peerless one of the season." 
“ A magnificent gallery of living beauty, a. “out with “the utmost refinements of art. Of 
the Annuals that have yet reached us, this volume approaches nearest to our ideal of p 
in that way.’’—Monthly Chronicle. 





Iv. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 
A SECOND 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SERIES OF 


PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN OF THE NOBILITY 


From Drawings by Chalon, Edwin Landseer, Ziegler, Poruttoff, Egley, Miss Corbaux, M‘Clise, and Hayter; containing the 


Cc ‘NINUESS sia of Lavy DICKENS, 
CE Y of CAMBRIDGE, 

e EARL of DURMA LAD 

rept Pee COKE, “Daughter of the EAnL of LEICESTER, NORTHAMPTON, 


With POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS by DR. W. BEATTIE, the 
H. 


.SON of LORD CONYNG 
DAUGHTERS of the 


HAM, 
‘ARL of JERSEY, 
DY M. COMPTON, Daughter of the MARQUIS of 


COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 


REGINALD ALGERNON CAPEL, 


R'TON, Daughter et LORD 
PRANCIS BCEIY TON. 
BARRY CORNWALL, MRS. FAIRLIE, 


B. D'TSRAELTI, Ww. § 


F. CHORLEY; L. E. L., MRs. TORRE HOLME, and JAMES SMITH. 
Edited by MRS. FAIRLIE. 


Royal 4to. 31s. 6d. handsomely bound; 


manner of Chaton, simplicity in Egley, fancy and spirit in 


i'Clise, freedom in Hayter, invention and colour in Landseer, and we should say taste and talent in all.’ 


Proofs on India paper, 3/. 38. morocco. 
“The variety of styles which the various artists have displayed in this volume strongly recommend it to the lovers of art. 


More perfect examples could not have been of the Louis Q 
"—Literary Gazette. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


Of this interesting and costly Work, similar td the foregoing in size, price, and style of embellishment, may yet be had, containing Portraits of 


LADIES S EMILY, 4Y, nose, ond ad SOMERSET, Daughters HON. FRANCES MANNERS 


f BEAU weet 0 oN r & ‘ANT 
Laby’ MANY FOwanD. Daughter of the EARL of ACE ‘the 
N of the EARL of WILTON, 


RLIS 
CHILDKEN 
SOMERY ILLE 


rERBURY, 
DUKE of BUCCLEUGH and 


BE! Hite 
3ETH J ANE” SOMERVILLE, 


SUTTON, Daughter of LADIES HENRIETTA and G eevee. SOMERSET, 
Daughters of the DUKE of BEA 

Bee G HTER of LORD FREDERICK a THOLARENCE, 
GHTERS of LORD LYNDHURS 


Daughter of SIR WM. RIGHT. HON. MARY FRANCES, BARONESS LE DE 





v. 
GEMS OF BEAUTY: 


Displayed j in a Series of Twelve highly-finished Engravings of Spanish Subjects from Designs by 
. Cattermole, E. Corbould, Miss ’. Corbaux, Meadows, Herbert, aud Dyc« 
With FANCIFU L ILLUSTRATIONS in VERSE by the COUNTESS of B LESSING’ TON. 
pa Imp. 4to. 3ls. 6d. richly bound in silk. 
The Signal,” by Robinson, from Dyce, is rich, glowing, and lustrous ; the ‘Confession,’ by 
Austen, from Herbert, is piquant ; and the * Siesta,’ by Hall, from the original by Meadows, 


lay- 
ful and’ arch in an eminent degree. ‘The entire collection is very pleasing: and highly ‘creditable. 
Aas, 


vi. 
BEAUT:Y’S COSTUME: 


A SECOND SERIES of FEMALE FIGURES in the Costumes of various Times and Nations," 

VENICE, in the 15th Century—GERMANY—FRANCE: the Court and Times of Henry I¥i 
Henry the Vith, and Louis XVth—TAURLE—CIIN A_ARRICCIA, near Rome—GRES 
HINDOOSTAN : Hindoo Princess. 

After Paintings by E. Corbould, Penstone, Sochenel, Parris, Dyce, and Miss F. Corbaux. 
With Descriptive Letter-press by LE(1 TCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
21s. elegantly bound, or coloured i in hades of the Drawings, 2/. 2s 
“ The embeliishine nts are exc juisitely beautiful.”"—Sunday Times. 





SIX NEW TALES by MR. JAMES, Author of ‘The Robber,’ &c. 


A BOOK OF T 


HE PASSIONS, 


Illustrating LOVE —JEALOUSY—DESPAIR—HATRED—REVENGE—REMORSE. 
With 16 splendid Engravings, executed in the highest style of Art, by Robinson, Rolls, Goodyear, Portbury, &c.; after Drawings by Chalon, E. Corbould, F. P. Stephanoff, Meadows, and J 


*,* This Work forms the Third Volume of ‘ILLUSTRATED MODERN AUTHORS,’ and ranges with Capt. Marryat’s 
Royal 8vo. elegantly bound in fancy silk, price 1/. 11s. 6d.; 


* Pirate,’ and Sir Lytton Bulwer’s ‘ Leila.’ 
Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, ORME § CO. PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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London; Jamzs Houmas, 4, Took’s Court. Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell 


"Bradfute, Edinburgh; and D, Campbell, 





at the ATHEN UM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Franc es + and sold 
B. 


jlasgow ;—for InzLano,J, Cumming, Du 
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